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SCHOOL  FINANCE  EQUITY 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
subcommtitee  on  education,  arts  and  humanities, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

East  St.  Louis,  IL. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.  at 
Lansdowne  Junior  High  School,  East  St  Louis,  Illinois,  (Senator 
Simon)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Simon. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  Simon.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  hearing  in  East  St.  Louis.  This  is 
the  fourtii  in  a  series  of  hearings  that  we  are  having  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee on  the  question  of  school  financing  and  the  equity  in  school  fi- 
nancing. 

One  of  the  goals  of  public  education  is  to  reduce  the  ineauities 
into  which  we  are  bom.  The  system  of  school  funding  in  Illinois 
and  too  many  other  States  perpetuates  and  even  magnifies  these 
inequities. 

It  is  very  interesting  what  happens  in  Sweden  where  you  do  not 
have  the  differences  in  terms  of  income  that  we  do  in  the  United 
States.  But  in  Sweden,  Uiey  have  a  poUcy  of  investing  two  to  three 
times  as  much  per  pupil  m  areas  of  great  need  than  they  do  in 
other  areas.  We,  in  fact,  have  stumbled  into  a  system  where  we  do 
precisely  the  opposite. 

East  St.  Louis  became  the  focus  of  some  attention  with  Jonathan 
Kozol's  book,  "Savage  Inequalities."  but  the  problems  are  not  just 
in  East  St.  Louis.  They  are  everywnere. 

In  Illinois — and  we  are  excessively  reliant  on  real  estate  taxes  in 
Illinois,  as  well  as  some  other  States,  in  terms  of  supporting  edu- 
cation. The  per-student  value  of  property  in  Illinois  ranges  from 
$5,445  to  $880,974  per  pupil.  When  you  put  in  the  State  aid  for- 
mula we  run  from  $12,900  per  pupil  down  to  $2,100  per  pupil.  The 
distortions  in  our  system  are  very,  very  real. 

I  have  spent  some  time  recently  visiting  18  schools  in  the  West 
Side  and  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  Just  to  get  a  comparison,  I 
also  spent  1  day  in  schools  in  New  York  City.  New  York  City 
schools  spend  $2,800  per  pupil  more  than  in  Chicago.  There  is  no 
question  that  makes  a  difference  in  terms  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 
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I  am  not  saying  that  money  is  the  sole  answer  for  the  problems 
in  education  in  our  country,  but  we  have  to  have  more  adequate 
resources.  To  visit  schools  m  Chicago  where  students  are  working 
in  workbooks  where  the  questions  have  already  been  filled  out  the 
year  before  or  2  years  before  by  other  students,  you  just  know  we 
are  not  doing  the  kind  of  job  that  we  ought  to  be  doing.  Or  to  visit 
one  of  the  areas  with  the  greatest  of  needs,  where  they  have  730 
students  in  one  grade  school  and  they  have  one  counselor  half-time 
in  that  grade  school,  you  know  we  have  to  be  doing  better  than 
that. 

We  recently  passed  a  nonbinding  resolution — the  chief  sponsor 
was  Senator  Jenbrds  of  Vermont — saying  let's  increase  1  percent  a 
vear  the  amount  of  our  budget  that  we  devote  to  education.  We 
have  gone  from  fiscal  year  1949  at  the  Federal  level,  where  we  de- 
voted 9  percent  of  our  Federal  budget  to  education,  now  to  the 
point  where  we  are  devoting  3  percent.  And  if  we  could  set  the 
right  kind  of  priorities  and  next  year  go  fix)m  3  percent  to  4  percent 
and  the  following  year  to  5  percent,  we  could  gradually  be  doing 
some  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  in  our  country. 

We  now  spena  about  $30  billion.  If  we  were  to  get  over  these 
next  years  up  to  10  percent,  that  would  mean  $160  or  $170  billion 
that  we  would  be  devoting  to  education.  And  that  is  essential. 

I  would  add  we  also  have  to  pav  attention  to  the  Federal  fiscal 
problem.  You  can't  run  deficits  ana  have  interest  being  the  fastest 
growing  item  in  the  Federal  budget  without  hurting  eoucation  and 
health  care  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  That  is  one  ofthe  tilings  that 
we  have  to  do. 

Let  me  just  comment,  and  I  do  not  say  this  critically  of  Rep- 
resentative Wyvetter  Younge,  who  is  here.  Wherever  you  are, 
Wyvetter,  please  stand.  We  are  pleased,  and  we  would  be  nappy  to 
have  you  join  us  up  here  at  the  head  table  and  feel  free  to  ask 
questions  of  our  panelists  also. 

Ms.  Younge.  Thank  you  very  much.  May  I  just  sit  here? 

Senator  Simon.  You  may  sit  right  there.  You  do  whatever  you 
feel  comfortable  doing.  But  we  welcome  you  here. 

Let  me  also  acknowledge  the  presence  of  Martha  CMalley,  the 
county  superintendent — ^I  still  say  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  but  whatever  that  new  title  is,  anyway,  Martha  CMalley, 
we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here  also,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  school  board.  Mr.  Duckworth  has  been  my  host  this  morning 
as  we  have — right  back  there,  yes.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

In  terms  of  effort  relative  to  income — and  this  is  for  school  year 
1991-92 — Illinois,  as  they  calculate  these  things,  is  at  21.8.  States 
near  us,  Indiana  is  at  30.8,  almost  50  percent  better;  Iowa,  23.7; 
Kentucky,  25.8;  Missouri  is  only  slightly  better  than  we  are,  22.0. 
But  every  State  is  doing  a  better  job.  Again,  I  don't  mean  this  criti- 
cally of  Wyvetter  Younge,  who  has  been  in  there  fighting  for  this 
cause.  But  when  you  look  at  what  other  industrial  States  are 
doing— New  York,  30.1;  Ohio,  25.4;  Pennsylvania,  29.3;  and  Wis- 
consin, another  neighboring  State,  28.2 — clearly  we  have  to  be 
doing  better. 

When  we  look  at  States  that  are  doing  worse,  I  find  two  States: 
Alabama,  21.2.  and  Tennessee.  We  simply  have  to  do  better  in  this 
State,  and  we  nave  to  do  better  in  the  Nation. 
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We  are  pleased  to  have  a  number  of  witnesses  here.  Our  first 
witnesses  are  Dr.  James  Claybome,  the  director  of  research,  eval- 
uation and  testing  of  East  St.  Louis  Community  Unit  District  189; 
Natasha  Rodgers,  who  is  a  student — and  we  are  pleased  particu- 
larly to  have  a  student  here — at  Lansdowne  Junior  Hieh  School 
where  we  are  meeting  right  now;  Dr.  Randy  Tinder,  tne  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Carlinville,  IL;  and  Dr.  Larry  Hedges,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Chicago  who  specializes  in  looking  at 
this  particular  problem. 

We  will  try  to  follow  the  5-niinute  rule,  and  we  will  enter  your 
full  statements  in  the  record.  Let  me  acknowledge  also  Alice  John- 
son of  my  staff  who  has  been  working  on  this,  as  has  Bob 
Shireman,  another  staff  member  who  is  not  here.  I  appreciate  our 
hosts  everywhere  here  for  being  here  and  for  what  you  are  contrib- 
uting. 

If  the  four  can  join  us  here,  the  four  witnesses  I  just  mentioned. 
Randy  Tinder  and  Larry  Hedges.  Are  James  Claybome  and 
Natasha  Rodgers  here?  They  apparently  are  not  here  at  this  point. 
We  will  proceed  with  Dr.  Randy  Tinder.  We  will  hear  from  you 
first 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  RANDY  TINDER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  CARLINVILLE,  EU  NATASHA  RODGERS  AND  AN- 
GELA WHITE,  STUDENTS,  LANSDOWNE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL;  DR.  LARRY  HEDGES,  PROFESSOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO;  AND  DR  JAMES  CLAYBORNE,  DIRECTOR  OF  RE- 
SEARCH,  EVALUATION,  AND  TESTING,  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  COM- 
MUNTTY  UNIT  DISTRICT  189 

Dr.  Tinder.  Thank  you.  Senator,  and  good  morning. 

As  you  mentioned,  I  am  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Carlinville,  IL,  and  I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Edu- 
cational Rights.  The  committee  is  the  group  of  70  school  districts 
that  is  suing  the  State  of  Illinois  over  the  way  schools  are  funded 
here. 

This  morning  I  won't  attempt  to  try  to  impress  you  with  my  legal 
knowledge  because  I  have  none,  and  I  won't  try  to  explain  the  finer 
points  of  our  case.  But  I  do  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  crisis  in 
school  funding  in  Illinois. 

School  boards  and  school  superintendents  typically  are  very  con- 
servative; however,  the  decline  in  the  State  support  of  education 
over  the  past  15  years  has  caused  us  to  take  rather  drastic  action. 
In  November  of  1990,  we  filed  suit  against  the  State  asking  the 
courts  to  declare  the  current  method  of  funding  education  in  Illi- 
nois unconstitutional. 

Illinois  relies  primarily  on  property  taxes  as  the  basis  for  school 
funding.  Now,  that  is  fine  if  you  happen  to  live  in  an  area  that  is 
property  rich;  however,  if  you  live  and  go  to  school  in  an  area  that 
does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  property  wealth,  then  you  may  re- 
ceive educational  opportunities  that  are  far  less  than  what  you 
should  have. 

The  disparity  in  spending  per  pupil  in  Illinois  has  been  as  wide 
as  $10,000  or  more.  Some  districts  have  had  as  little  as  $2,000  per 
pupil  to  spend  while  others  have  spent  over  $12,000.  In  fact,  there 


are  some  districts  in  which  the  potential  access  to  dollars  is  mind- 
bogeling. 

We  believe  that  our  Constitution  makes  education  as  fundamen- 
tal a  rieht  as  there  is  and  that  all  children  should  have  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities.  As  we  sit  here  today  in  East  St.  Louis,  I  am 
struck  by  remembrances  of  Kozol's  book.  Reading  the  first  two 
chapters  will  give  you  a  good  perspective  on  the  opportunities 
available  for  cluldren  in  East  St  Louis  and  Chicago.  It  is 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  interrupt  for  a  moment  I  think 
Natasha  is  back  here.  Natasha,  you  come  up  and  join  us  here  at 
the  table,  if  you  will.  Natasha,  come  on  up  and  join  us  here,  all 
right?  And  Dr.  Claybome  is  here,  too.  Please  join  us.  Dr. 
Claybome.  All  right.  We  are  going  to  have  two  students  here  in- 
stead of  one.  Dr.  Claybome,  if  you  can  pull  up  a  seat  there,  too. 

I  apologize  for  interrupting  you  here,  Dr.  Tinder. 

Dr.  Tinder.  No  problem. 

What  Kozol's  book  does  not  do,  however,  is  highlight  the  plight 
of  many  rural  school  districts  in  Illinois  which  are  struggling  to 
hang  on  to  their  local  schools  and  being  forced  into  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy. A  sta^ering  number  of  the  State  school  districts  had  been 
identified  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  having  financial  woes 
which  range  from  perilous  to  impossible.  Meanwhile,  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Governor  are  unable  to  muster  the  political  will 
to  do  what  is  right;  that  is,  to  bring  support  up  to  a  level  which 
allows  for  real  equality  of  educational  opportunities. 

We  find  this  situation  ironic  since  a  Federal  judge  dismissed  our 
lawsuit  in  December  of  1992  and  stated  that  the  judiciary  should 
not  meddle  in  a  task  that  belongs  to  the  legislature.  I  contend  that 
if  someone  doesn't  start  meddling  soon,  there  won't  be  anything  left 
to  meddle  with. 

The  defendants  in  this  suit,  the  State  board  of  education  and  the 
Grovemor,  have  repeatedly  said  that  they  agree  that  the  current 
system  is  not  fair,  yet  the  State  continues  to  spend  its  money  fight- 
ing our  effort  instead  of  seeking  resolution.  In  the  meantime,  we 
continue  to  invest  our  district's  funds  in  an  appeal  of  this  case  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  hope  for  resolution  of  this  funding  crisis  in 
Illinois. 

Blue-ribbon  panels,  commissions,  and  task  forces  come  and  go, 
but  nothing  significant  changes.  The  current  Governor  has  consist- 
ently given  what  he  can  to  education  in  his  budgeting,  but  this 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  system  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  wealth.  The  range  of  opportunities  for  children  in  Illinois  contin- 
ues to  widen. 

In  all  too  many  schools  in  Illinois,  there  are  no  computers  for 
children  to  learn  to  use  while  in  other  districts  computers  are  in- 
troduced at  the  kindergarten  level.  Too  many  districts  are  using 
textbooks  that  are  10  or  more  years  out  of  date.  Too  many  health 
textbooks  are  being  used  that  were  published  before  we  knew  any- 
thing about  AIDS.  Too  many  school  buildings  are  in  a  dismal  State 
of  repair  or  are  bursting  at  the  seams  without  children.  How  long 
can  we  continue  to  let  this  happen? 

People  continually  tell  us  that  you  can't  fix  education  by  throw- 
ing money  at  it.  I  have  a  couple  of  responses  to  that.  First,  I  don't 


think  education  is  broken  in  general.  I  think,  rather,  it  is  malnour- 
ished. 

Second,  I  would  agree  that  money  doesn't  guarantee  better  test 
scores,  but  it  certainly  can  provide  better  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren. Having  great  science  laLs  and  equipment  may  not  guarantee 
that  a  child  will  learn  more  in  chemistry,  but  if  his  or  her  school 
can't  afford  science  labs  and  equipment,  we  can  guarantee  they 
won't  be  proficient  in  chemistry. 

I  would  say  give  us  the  money  to  provide  opportunities  and  we 
will  be  happy  to  let  vou  hold  our  feet  to  the  ^re  on  achievement. 

In  Illinois,  school  funding  is  always  the  last  piece  of  the  budget 
to  be  resolved.  All  other  areas  cut  up  the  revenue  pie,  and  schools 
get  what  is  left.  However,  all  of  our  politicians  say  that  education 
is  their  top  priority.  What  is  wrong  with  this  picture? 

Even  after  the  November  1992  election  in  which  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  make  education  a  fundamental  right  gar- 
nered over  57  percent  of  the  vote,  nothing  significant  happened. 
The  Federal  Government,  however,  has  been  a  stable  and  reUable 
source  of  funds  for  Illinois'  schools.  Even  though  only  8  to  10  per- 
cent of  our  total  funding  comes  from  Federal  sources,  we  can  de- 
pend on  getting  what  we  are  promised.  Currently  State  revenues 
are  late,  pro-rated,  and  unreliable. 

Since  we  are  educating  children  who  will  be  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion as  well  as  our  State,  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  more  Federal 
funding  of  local  schools.  Most  of  our  Federal  funds  go  to  providing 
opportunities  for  selected  groups  of  children  who  have  special 
needs,  such  as  low-income  families  or  children  with  special  ed  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  the  Federal  Government  should  take  a  look  at  its 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the  majority  of  our  students  who 
receive  very  little  impact  from  Federal  dollars.  Our  gifted  popu- 
lation could  benefit  from  an  infusion  of  new  dollars. 

If  a  significant  amount  of  Federal  dollars  were  available  to  my 
district  without  an  endless  web  of  restrictions  on  use,  we  could  put 
these  dollars  to  work  helping  counsel  our  students  whose  homes 
are  in  turmoil.  We  could  provide  for  early  intervention  by  serving 
all  of  our  3-  or  4-year-old  children  who  are  at  risk  of  academic  fail- 
ure. We  could  install  high-tech  equipment  to  make  the  world  a 
classroom  for  our  children. 

We  are  determined  to  do  these  things  in  Carlinville  somehow  and 
someday,  but  in  the  meantime,  opportunities  are  passing  our  chil- 
dren by. 

You  as  a  Senator  represent  not  only  Illinois  but  also  the  children 
of  the  whole  country.  You  must  be  aware  that  school  funding  prob- 
lems are  not  limited  to  Illinois.  Indeed,  many  States  have  gone 
through  the  same  expensive,  time-consuming  legal  struggle  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  In  the  meantime,  our  children  are  los- 
ing their  chance  at  an  education  that  can't  prepare  them  to  take 
over  the  leadership  of  our  country  1  day. 

We  would  call  upon  you  to  use  your  stature  and  influence  to  help 
us  make  education  a  fundamental  right  in  the  United  States  and 
to  ensure  that  funding  schools  will  be  the  first  budget  priority  not 
only  in  Springfield,  IL,  but  in  Washington,  DC.  We  cannot  prepare 
students  to  turn  the  comer  and  enter  the  next  century  with  atti- 


tudes  about  education  and  fiinding  mechanisms  that  are  mired  in 
the  middle  of  the  past  century. 

We  have  all  seen  the  poster  that  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful world  if  schools  had  all  the  monev  they  need  and  the  Penta- 
gon had  to  have  a  bake  sale  to  buy  a  bomber.  We  have  all  heard 
Uiat  a  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste.  We  all  know  that  children 
cannot  achieve  unless  they  have  a  fair  chance  to  do  so.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Educational  Righte  and  similar  groups  across  the  coun- 
try are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone.  We  ask  for  your  help. 


Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Tinder. 

[The  prepared  statement  ot  Dr.  Tinder  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Dr.  Randolph  L.  Tinder 

G(wd  morning.   I  am  Randy  Tinder.   I  am  llie  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Carlinville,  Illinois  and  Chairman  of  the  Cojmnillee  for  Edncationni 
Rt^hts.  The  Coiwtutlee  for  Educaliomd  Rights  is  the  group  of  70  public 
school  districts  that  has  brought  suit  against  the  State  of  Illinois  because 
of  the  way  schools  are  funded. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  impress  you  this  morning  with  my  legal  knowledge 
or  the  fine  points  of  our  case,  Init  rather  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
condition  of  school  funding  in  Illinois. 

School  Superintendents  and  I'oards  of  Education  are  generally  very 
conservative.  The  decline  in  stale  support  of  education  over  the  past  15 
years  has  caused  us  to  take  a  ?iiost  radical  action.   In  November  of  1990 
we  filed  suit  asking  that  die  current  method  of  funding  education  in 
Illinois  l>c  declared  unconstitutional.   Illinois  relies  primarily  on  property 
taxes  as  the  basis  for  school  funding.  This  is  fine  if  you  happen  to  live  in 
an  area  Uiat  is  property  rich.  I  lowever,  if  you  live,  and  go  to  school,  in 
an  area  that  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  property  wealth,  you  may 
receive  educational  opportunities  diat  are  far  less  than  you  should  have. 
The  disparity  in  spending  per  pupil  ifi  Illinois  has  been  as  wide  as  $10,000 
or  more.  Some  districts  linvc  had  as  liltle  as  $2,000  per  pupil  to  spend, 
while  oihcr  have  spent  over  $12,000.   In  fact,  there  are  districts  where  the. 
potential  access  to  dollars  is  mind-boggling. 

We  believe  that  our  con<;iituiion  makes  educatiofi  as  fundamental  a  right 
as  there  is  and  diat  all  children  should  have  etiual  educational 
opportunities.   As  we  sit  here  today  in  T.ast  St.  Louis  I  am  struck  by 
remembrances  of  Jonathan  Kozol's  book,  Savctgc  Ineqt<alittes.   Reading 
the  first  two  chapters  of  this  book  will  give  you  a  good  perspective  on  die 
oppr^rtuniiics  avail.il>le  for  children  in  U.ast  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.   It  is 
siarlling  rending.   What  Kozol's  book  does  not  do,  however,  is  higlilight 
the  plight  of  the  many  rural  school  districts  in  this  state  which  are 
struggling  to  hang  on  to  dicir  local  schools  and  being  forced  into  virtual 
bankruptcy.   A  staggering  number  of  the  state's  school  districts  have  been 
idcntihcd  by  the  Slate  Board  of  I'ducation  as  having  financial  woes  which 
range  from  perilous  to  impossible.   Meanwhile,  die  General  Assembly 
and  the  Governor  arc  unal^lc  to  muster  the  political  will  to  do  what  is 
right,  that  i<;  to  bring  state  suj^port  up  to  a  level  which  allows  for  real 
e<iualiiy  of  educational  opporUinitics.   We  find  this  situation  ironic  since 
a  federal  judge  dismissed  our  lawsuit  in  the  summer  of  1992  and  stated 
thai  die  judiciary  should  not  meddle  in  a  task  diat  belongs  to  the 
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Icgishiure.   I  contend  llini  if  someone  does  not  move  tins  problem  off 
dead  center  before  long  there  may  not  be  anything  significant  left  to 
attend  to.  'llie  defendants  in  this  suit,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Governor,  have  said  repeatedly  that  they  agree  that  the  current 
system  is  not  fair.   Yet  the  Slate  continues  to  speiid  its  money  fighting 
our  effort  instead  of  seeking  resolution.   In  ihe  meantime  we  continue  to 
invest  our  district's  funds  in  an  appeal  of  this  case  because  there  is  no 
other  hope  for  a  solution  to  this  funding  crisis  in  Illinois. 

Blue  ribbon  panels,  commissiotis  and  task  forces  come  and  go,  but 
nothing  significant  changes.  'I  he  current  Cjovernor  has  consistently 
given  whatever  he  can  to  education  in  his  budgeting,  but  this  does  not 
change  the  fact  the  system  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  wealth.  The 
range  of  opportunities  for  children  continues  to  widen.  In  all  too  many 
schools  in  Illinois  there  are  no  computers  for  children  to  learn  to  use, 
while  in  others  computers  are  introduced  at  Kindergarten,  loo  many 
districts  are  using  textbooks  diat  are  ten  or  more  years  out  of  dale.  'loo 
many  health  textbooks  arc  being  used  thai  were  published  before  we 
knew  about  AIDS.    Ibo  many  school  buildings  are  in  a  dismal  state  of 
repair  or  are  bursting  at  the  seams  with  students.  I  low  long  can  we 
continue  to  allow  this  to  happen? 

People  continually  tell  us  that  you  can't  fix  education  by  throwing  money 
at  it.   I  have  a  couple  of  responses.   I'irst  I  don't  believe  that  education  in 
general  is  brokcti,  but  rather  it  is  malnourished!   Second  I  would  agree 
that  more  tntMiey  doesn't  guarantee  better  scores,  but  ii  ccriainly  can 
provide  for  more  o|iportutiilies  for  our  children.   1  laving  greai  science 
labs  and  e(]uipmcnt  mnv  not  guarantee  thai  a  child  will  Icnrn  tnore  in 
chemisir)-,  but  if  his  or  her  school  cannot  afford  scictice  labs  then  we  can 
guarantee  that  the  student  won't  be  proficient  in  chemistr)'!    I  say  give  us 
the  nK>ney  to  provide  opportuniiics  and  we  will  be  happy  to  have  you 
hold  our  feet  to  the  fire  on  achievement. 

In  Illinois  school  funding  is  always  the  last  piece  of  the  budget  to  be 
resolved.   All  other  areas  cut  up  the  revenue  pie  and  schools  get  what  is 
left.   I  lowcver,  all  of  our  politicians  say  that  education  is  their  top 
priority.   What's  wrong  with  this  picture.'    Even  after  the  November  1992 
election,  in  •^hich  a  proposed  consiituiional  amcndnicnt  to  make 
education  n  fundnincntal  right  garnered  over  57%  of  the  vote,  nothing 
significant  has  happened. 

The  federal  governmenl  has  bceti  a  stable  and  reliable  source  of  funds  for 
Illinois  sch(H)ls.    liven  though  only  87o  -  10%  of  our  total  funding  comes 
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from  federal  sources,  we  can  depend  on  gelling  wliai  we  are  promised. 
Currenily  die  siaie  revenues  are  laie,  proraied  and  unreliable.  Since  we 
are  educaiing  children  who  will  be  ciiizens  of  our  naiion  as  well  as  our 
stale,  diere  is  a  sirong  reason  for  more  federal  funding  of  local  schools. 
Most  of  our  federal  funds  go  to  providing  opportunities  for  selected 
groups  of  children  who  have  specific  needs,  such  as  children  from  low 
income  fatnilies  or  children  who  have  special  education  needs.   Perhaps 
the  federal  government  should  take  a  look  at  its  contribution  to  the 
education  of  the  majority  of  our  students  who  receive  very  little  impact 
from  federal  dollars.  Our  gifted  population  could  also  benefit  from  an 
infusion  of  new  dollars.   If  a  .significant  amount  of  federal  dollars  were 
available  to  my  district  widiout  an  endless  web  of  restrictions  on  use,  we 
could  put  these  dollars  to  work  helping  counsel  our  students  whose 
homes  are  in  turmoil.  We  could  provide  for  early  intervention  by  serving 
all  of  our  three  and  four  year  old  children  who  are  at  risk  of  academic 
failure.   We  could  install  high  tech  equipment  to  make  the  world  a 
classroom  for  our  children.   We  are  determined  to  do  diese  things  in 
Carlinville  somehow  and  some  day,  but  in  the  meantime  we  are  allowing 
these  opportunities  to  pass  by  so  many  children. 

You,  as  Senators,  represent  not  only  the  childrcii  of  Illinois,  but  of  the 
whole  couiury.   You  must  be  aware  that  school  funding  problems  are  not 
limited  to  Illniois.    Indeed  many  slates  have  gone  through  the  same 
expensive,  lime-consuming  legal  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
In  the  meantime,  our  children  are  losing  their  chance  at  an  education  that 
can  prepare  them  to  lake  over  the  leadership  of  our  country  one  day.   We 
would  call  upon  you  to  use  your  stature  and  influence  to  help  us  to  make 

education  a  fundamental  right  in  the  United  Stales  and  to  ensure  that 
funding  schools  will  be  the  first  budget  priority  not  only  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  but  in  Washington,  D.C.   We  cannot  prepare  students  to  turn 
the  corner  and  enter  the  next  century  with  attitudes  about  education  and 
funding  mechanisms  that  are  mired  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  century'. 

We  have  all  seen  the  poster  that  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
world  if  schools  had  all  of  ihe  money  they  need  and  the  rentngon  had  to 
li.nve  a  bake  sale  to  buy  a  botiiber.   We  have  heard  that  a  mind  is  a  terrible 
thing  lo  w.T;ie.   We  all  know  that  children  cannot  achieve  unless  they 
have  a  fair  chance  to  do  so.  The  Coiiimiliee  for  Educational  Riglits  and 
similar  groups  aroutid  the  counir}'  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  provide 
ecjual  educational  opportunity  for  everyone.   We  ask  for  your  help. 


1  hank  you. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  might  mention  one  other  thing  I  should  have 
mentioned  in  mv  opening  remarks.  We  will  be  reauuiorizing  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  early  next  year,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  this  hearing  and  other  hesirings  on  this  subject  is 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  not  only  provide  greater  Federal  re- 
sources, but  what  we  can  do  to  stimulate  States  to  provide  assist- 
ance on  a  more  equitable  basis.  And  while  our  hearing  is  here  in 
East  St.  Louis,  there  is  no  question  we  have  a  lot  of  rural  schools 
that  also  face  very  severe  problems. 

Before  I  call  on  anvone  else,  let  me  call  on — we  are  ioined  not 
only  by  Natasha  Rodgers,  but  apparently  another  student  here. 
Let  s  hear  ^m  both  students,  and  then  we  will  hear  from  Dr. 
Hedges  and  Dr.  Claybome.  Natasha,  can  we  hear  from  you  first? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  Sure.  Good  morning,  fellow  students,  Lansdowne 
faculty,  ana  distinguished  Members  of  Congress  and  other  guests. 
My  name  is  Natasha  Rodgers. 

Ms.  White.  And  my  name  is  Angela  White. 

Ms.  Rodgers.  We  are  both  9th  erade  students  here  at  Lansdowne 
Junior  Hi^  School.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here  this  mom- 
ing^ 

For  many  inner-city  students  coming  from  economically  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds,  the  public  school  system  is  the  only  way 
up  and  out.  Without  sufficient  fiinding,  the  public  school  system 
will  not  be  able  to  function  effectively.  As  a  result,  manv  of  us 
would  be  deprived  of  a  quality  education;  with  sufficient  fimding, 
we  can  eguip  ourselves  to  become  productive  members  of  society. 
In  fact,  if  it  wasn't  for  public  schools,  we  would  not  be  standing 
here  before  you  today  for  our  parents  aren't  fortunate  enough  to 
send  us  to  private  schools. 

School  District  189  varies  in  many  wavs  from  those  of  the  Bilbee 
area  and  other  areas  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Some  of  the  junior 
high  schools  look  more  like  colleges.  In  their  schools,  they  have  all 
of  the  materials,  perhaps  even  more,  that  they  need.  Such  mate- 
rials are  xerox  paper,  chalk,  computers,  etc.  We  are  appreciative  for 
the  computers  that  we  have  received  this  year,  but  there  is  not 
enouj^  for  the  amount  of  students  that  desire  to  take  computer 
courses. 

The  teachers  often  don't  have  enough  xerox  paper  to  make 
enough  copies  for  all  of  their  students.  Therefore,  the  students  have 
to  copy  everything  down  on  their  own  paper.  The  time  spent  copy- 
ing down  the  work  can  be  time  spent  learning. 

Another  important  concern  is  the  books.  The  books  that  we  use 
are  not  current.  Not  only  are  they  old,  but  they  are  also  damaged. 
We  need  new  books  because  every  day  is  history.  The  condition  of 
the  books  can  discourage  students  from  wanting  to  learn. 

The  libraries  in  our  schools  also  need  expanding.  We  need  more 
encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  because  we  don't  have  enough.  And 
the  ones  that  we  do  have  often  don't  have  the  current  information 
that  you  are  looking  for. 

We  also  need  more  teachers.  There  are  some  students  who  don't 
have  teachers,  £ind  in  some  schools,  there  are  vacEint  classrooms  be- 
cause there  aren't  enough  teachers.  By  there  being  a  shortage  of 
teachers,  the  class  sizes  are  often  too  large.  When  this  happens, 
there  are  students  in  some  classes  that  can't  learn  as  fast  as  oth- 
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ers.  As  a  result,  the  teacher  has  to  take  time  with  those  slower  stu- 
dents, and  this  takes  away  from  those  who  are  capable  of  learning. 
If  there  were  more  teachers,  everyone  could  be  placed  in  a  class 
with  students  of  their  own  pace. 

Ms.  White.  As  you  might  know 

Senator  Simon.  What  is  your  name,  before  you  start? 

Ms.  White.  Angela  White. 

Senator  SiMON.  OK. 

Ms.  White.  As  you  might  know,  we  the  youth  are  falling  out  of 
our  society  like  fbes.  Not  only  should  there  be  more  funds  for  aca- 
demic activities,  but  extracurricular  activities  as  well.  Without  the 
money  to  finance  extracurricular  activities,  the  kids  have  nothing 
to  look  forward  to.  We  hardly  have  any  sports.  Not  everyone  is  in- 
terested in  football,  basketball,  volleyball,  and  track.  Only  in  senior 
high  schools  do  we  have  sports  like  swimming,  tennis,  and  soflball. 
There  are  also  not  enou^  clubs  that  the  kids  can  belong  to.  After 
school,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  run  to  the  streets  or  a  comer  Hq- 
uor  store.  If  there  is  more  funding  for  school  activities,  then  the 
youth  wouldn't  have  to  turn  to  the  streets.  Band  is  a  good  activity 
to  consider,  but  without  enough  money  for  instruments,  stands,  etc, 
there  is  no  band. 

There  are  also  improvements  that  need  to  be  made  in  schools 
like  the  bathrooms.  In  some  schools,  the  bathrooms  don't  even  have 
doors,  or  the  ones  that  have  doors  don't  have  toilets  in  them.  Some 
of  the  hghts  don't  have  covers  on  them.  The  lights  may  be  loose, 
and  Uiey  could  shatter.  That  is  not  securing  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  The  Ughts  should  also  be  replaced  because  a  lot  of  the 
ights  don't  work,  and  the  classes  may  be  too  dim.  Some  teachers 
lave  to  use  light  from  outside,  which  isn't  enough  for  the  human 
eye. 

We  also  need  air  conditioning  in  the  schools.  In  the  spring,  it 
gets  entirely  too  hot  in  the  classrooms.  It  is  unbearable  when  you 
are  trying  to  work  in  the  heat.  It  is  also  hard  to  concentrate. 

Not  all  the  changes  that  need  to  be  made  are  the  responsibilities 
of  the  school  and  school  districts,  but  of  us  the  students  as  well. 
We  must  also  cooperate  if  we  want  these  things  to  happen. 

Some  students  don't  know  the  value  of  education.  Some  people 
think  that  school  is  the  place  where  you  come  to  socialize  or  just 
something  to  do.  We  must  learn  to  take  school  more  seriously. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the  United  States  Constitution 
guarantees  all  American  citizens  the  unalienable  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  How  can  we  be  nappy  when  we 
know  that  our  country  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations  in  the 
world,  but  our  educational  system  is  struggling?  We  really  do  hope 
that  we  have  convinced  you,  and  we  hope  that  you  reconsider  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  funds  for  public  schools. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  both.  [Applause.] 

Let  me  ask  you  first,  what  do  the  two  of  you  want  to  eventually 
become? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  I  want  to  become  a  lawyer  when  I  grow  up. 

Senator  SiMON.  OK.  Wyvetter  Younge,  you  have  got  some  com- 
petition coming. 

Angela,  what  do  you  want  to  become? 

Ms.  White.  I  also  want  to  become  a  lawyer. 
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Senator  Simon.  Two  future  lawyers  here.  Well,  we  need  good 
teachers  and  doctors  and  nurses  and  a  lot  of  other  professions,  too, 
but  we  are  very  pleased. 

You  mentionea  computers,  Natasha. 

Ms.  Rodgers.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  ask  Angela  and  Natasha,  have  you 
worked  on  computers? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  No.  I  wanted  to  take  computer  courses  this  semes- 
ter and  school  year,  but,  unfortunately,  the  classes  were  too  large, 
so  I  couldn't  get  in. 

Senator  Simon.  You  haven't  been  able  to? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  No. 

Senator  Simon.  And  you  are  in  what  grade? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  9th. 

Senator  Simon.  9th  grade.  You  see,  the  majority  of  voung  people 
in  the  9th  grade  have  nad  a  chance  now  to  work  with  computers, 
and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  vou  have  that  chance.  Technology 
is  your  friend  if  you  are  prepared,.  Technology  is  your  enemy  if  you 
are  not  prepared.  That  is  why  school  is  so  important  for  the  two 
of  you. 

What  about  you,  Angela?  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  work  with 
computers? 

Ms.  White.  I  am  taking  a  business  course.  We  have  computers 
in  the  classroom,  but  we  haven't  started  working  on  them  yet. 

Senator  Simon.  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  have  very  limited  use 
of  the  computer?  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  White.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Simon.  Do  you  actually  get  to  use  the  computers? 

Ms.  White.  No. 

Senator  Simon.  You  just  learned  about  computers? 

Ms.  White.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  I  didn't  know  the  background  of  either  of 
you,  but  I  mention  it  just  because  in  the  day  and  age  in  which  we 
live.  What  grade  are  you  in,  Angela? 

Ms.  White.  9th. 

Senator  SiMON.  9th  also.  Ninth  graders  simply  have  to  be 
equipped  in  this  way,  and  we  hope  before  you  get  into  high  school 
you  will  have  a  chance  on  those  computers.  I  say  this  as  one  who 
still  uses  an  old  manual  typewriter,  1  hate  to  say.  But  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent age  in  which  you  are  growing  up. 

Well,  we  thank  you  both  very,  very  much,  and  we  will  excuse  the 
two  of  you  and  let  you  get  back  to — what  class  are  you  going  back 
to? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  Second  hour. 

Senator  Simon.  What? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  Second  hour. 

Senator  Simon.  Second  hour.  What  do  you  have  in  the  second 
hour? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  Biology. 

Senator  SiMON.  Biology.  You  like  biology? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Are  you  doing  pretty  well  there? 

Ms.  Rodgers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simon.  Good  for  you.  What  about  you,  Angela? 
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Ms.  White.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Are  you  going  to  biology  also? 

Ms.  White.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  OK  Well,  good  luck  to  both  of  you,  and  we  thank 
you  very,  veiy  much  for  being  here. 

Ms.  Rodgers.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Now  we  will  get  back  to  our  less  expert  witnesses  here.  Dr. 
Hedges,  we  will  call  on  you. 

Dr.  Hedges.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  am 

Senator  Simon.  I  tmnk  we  have  the  P.A.  system  working  here 
now,  so  you  may  pull  that  over  here. 

Dr.  Hedges.  Good.  Is  that  better?  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Simon.  I  guess  that  one  is  the  one.  If  you  can  just  pull 
that  over. 

Dr.  Hedges.  Good.  That  sounds  functional. 

Thank  you,  Senator.  I  am  a  professor  of  education  and  social 
sciences  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  am  principally  an  applied 
statistician  bv  training,  and  one  of  my  specialties  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  combining  evidence  from  multiple  re- 
search studies  of  the  same  topic.  But  like  other  professors  of  edu- 
cation, I  am  also  concerned  with  the  problem  of  improving  Amer- 
ican education  £ind  the  role  of  financing  in  school  reform. 

During  the  last  30  years,  social  scientists  have  attempted  to  elu- 
cidate the  broad  outlines  of  the  relation  between  resource  inputs  to 
schools  and  educational  outcomes  by  systematic  research  studies  of 
so-called  education  production  functions.  I  would  like  to  confine 
most  of  my  remarks  to  that  research  Uterature  and  what  implica- 
tions it  may  have  for  considerations  of  school  finance. 

During  the  last  15  vears,  economists  have  attempted  to  summa- 
rize the  findings  of  this  research  tradition.  It  came  as  something 
of  a  surprise  when  reviewers  of  the  research  literature  on  produc- 
tion functions,  most  notably  Eric  Hanushek,  reached  the 
counterintuitive  conclusion  that  there  is  no  systematic  relation  be- 
tween resource  inputs  to  schools  and  educational  outcomes.  And  I 
believe  you  heard  testimony  from  Dr.  Hanushek  to  that  effect.  In 
essence,  they  concluded  that  the  research  suggests  that  money 
doesn't  matter. 

It  is  interesting  that  there  has  been  a  parallel  set  of  develop- 
ments that  have  implications  for  this  finding.  In  the  last  15  years, 
the  statistical  community  has  begun  to  better  appreciate  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  summarizing  evidence  from  collections  of  re- 
search studies.  We  have  discovered  the  seemingly  sensible  ways  of 
summarizing  findings  across  studies  can  lead  to  profoundly  incor- 
rect conclusions.  More  adequate  methods  for  summarizing  research 
findings  for  many  studies  have  been  developed,  and  there  is  now 
a  substantial  degree  of  consensus  in  the  field  on  the  essential  as- 
pects of  their  use. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  that  resources  have  seemed  unrelated 
to  educational  outcomes  is  that  reviewers  of  this  research  have 
used  outdated  and  subtly  flawed  methods  of  summarizing  evidence 
across  studies.  And  this  is  not  to  impugn  either  the  character  or 
the  competence  of  the  researchers  involved  in  those  reviews  but. 
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rather,  that  the  field  has  changed  recently  and  we  now  know  some 
things  that  we  didn't  about  summarizing  research. 

My  student  colleagues  Richard  Lane,  Kob  Greenwald,  and  I  have 
recently  reviewed  the  very  same  collection  of  research  studies  most 
often  used  to  demonstrate  that  money  doesn't  matter.  We  have 
identified  specific  technical  problems  in  previous  reviews  and 
shown  why  these  technical  proolems  lead  to  the  finding  of  no  effec- 
tive resources  on  outcomes.  We  have  also  appUed  more  valid  syn- 
thesis methods  to  this  evidence  and  demonstrated  that  it  points  to 
quite  a  different  conclusion  than  Hanushek  and  others  have  found. 

In  fact,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  resources  are  positively  re- 
lated to  educational  outcomes,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  relation 
is  large  enough  to  be  practically  important.  Thus,  the  research  evi- 
dence is  consistent  with  the  conclusion  that  additional  resources 
would  lead  to  more  effective  schools  and  not  to  the  counterintuitive 
proposition  that  additional  resources  would  be  ineffective.  And  I 
mi^t  add  that  we  have  reached  these  conclusions  based  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  evidence  that  has  been  used  by  others. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  haphazardly  increasing  school  funding 
levels  is  the  wisest  or  the  most  efficient  way  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's schools.  However,  I  am  arguing  that  educational  research 
provides  no  basis  for  eliminating  revenue  sufficiency  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  how  to  improve  schools. 

The  existing  research  evidence  is  not  well  suited  to  deriving  de- 
tailed and  specific  conclusions  about  the  kinds  of  resource  alloca- 
tions Uiat  are  most  cost-efficient.  In  research  on  educational  fi- 
nance, we  badly  need  better  data  on  the  details  of  resource  alloca- 
tion and  outcomes.  The  Federal  role  in  the  development  of  better 
educational  data  is  particularly  important  because  more  adequate 
data  will  have  to  be  national  in  scope  and  collected  using  the  same 
categories  over  time  to  permit  longitudinal  comparisons  as  well  as 
cross-sectional  comparisons. 

The  development  of  more  adequate  data  will  involve  costs,  but 
the  benefit  will  be  evidence  that  can  better  inform  the  work  of  pol- 
icymakers concerned  with  educational  finance. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hedges  follows:] 
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Prepared  arATKMENT  of  Dr.  Larry  Hedges 

Although  pitbllc  d?»b?vt«  nbout  the  n««»d  for  l»provejn«nt  In  thm 
Av^rlcan  •ducijtional  oypton  haB  vlgoroualy  continued  over  tha  pa»t 
decade,  no  connf-nsiw  «xlBtB  on  what  courta  ahould  ba  followed  or 
even  that  additional  eicpqndltarea  are  nec-aaary  to  produoa  the 
deaired  lr«provf upnta .  In  fact,  aorne  eoholare  have  queetionad 
whether  there  If  a  relation  botvenn  the  amount  of  reaouroea  and 
level  of  Baocwpllahnent  of  etudenta  In  aohoola  (UanuaheX,  1981, 
1988,  19B9,  1P91).  Given  tightening  state  budgeta  and  gueatlona 
about  the  afflcaoy  of  publio  achoola,  evidence  that  eohool 
errenditutea  ere  unrelated  to  itudent  perfomance  hae  deflected 
attention  tton  the  oueation  of  revenue  euffloienoy  in  dieoueaiona 
of  the  rnnjinr  In  vhlch  education  nry  be  irirroved.  Ibia  vork  baa 
bfen  the  pillar  vpon  vhlrh  the  oounter-lntultlve  notion  that  aoney 
doee  not  ratter  in  aohoola  haa  been  conatruoted.  let  the  data  neon 
vhich  thie  ooncluaion  is  baised  aupport  ezaotly  the  orpoalta 
oopolualon,  and  demcnotrate  that  expenditures  are  poaitively 
related  to  achool  outcomes. 

During  the  laat  yiix  ve  have  conducted  e  reanalyaia  of  the 
evld*nce  exanlned  by  Hannnhek  in  hie  Influential  aynthe^ie  of  the 
literature  on  the  relatione  betwe'sn  achool  Inputa  imd  atudent 
perforTrance,  Although  there  are  wealcrasaaa  in  aoue  of  the  atudiea 
Hanusbek  utilisee,  for  the  purpo^te  of  our  work,  we  excepted  the 
validity  of  Hanuahek'B  formulation  of  the  problen  to  be 
Inveatlopted  (e.  g.,  his  definition  of  oharaoterlstiof  of  aohoola 
and  femijlea,  Btud*nt  output,  the  general  model  apnalfloatlon  that 
he  reTuired,*  and  hie  eanple  of  atudiea.  Betting  aside  the 
weaknefaee  of  Hanunhek'n  sntipie  of  studies,  ve  focus  on  the  data 
annlyeia  end  interpretation  stages  of  Hanuahek'e  reaearch 
eyntb-Ble.  The  key  q\i«5Btlon  ve  eyanlne  la  whether  Fanuthek'a 
CDnalualona  about  tie  lack  of  relation  between  achool  inputs  and 
student  outcoffps  and  particularly  his  general  ooncluaion  '-hat  per 
pvtpll  expenditure  (PPH)  end  achiefvejsent  ere  unrelated,  ers 
surported  by  a  rynthreie  of  the  reeulte  of  his  saapls  of  studies 
using  more  aophiatioated  statistical  methods. 

Education  Production  Funotlona  ae  Wodela 

The  dominant  pnradlgm  utllieed  in  analysing  the  effeots  of 
eduratlonal  r^roivrnen  on  student  outooirea  over  the  last  few  dacadas 
hen  b^»n  the  education  production  function.  Production-function 
atudiea  attempt  to  derive  a  model  of  the    relation  between 


'n^nushik  deilnee  a  qimlifi^d  etudy  aa  a  "production-function 
e-tirat^  that  lei  (1)  pv^linh^  in  a  book  or  refereed  journal;  (2) 
ralatee  eone  objeotlva  mooaure  of  etudent  output  tx>  aharaoteristioa 
ef  th*  family  end  the  acboola  attendrdj  and  (3)  proviJoe 
Infcrrntlcn  about  the  statletlcal  elgnifioanoe  of  eetlaated 
relatlonahipa.*  (Hanushek,  1969,  p.  BO,  f.  B) 
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•duc»tlonal  Inputs  and  out-.coare.'  The  goal  of  auoh  studies  Is  to 
develop  quantitative  nodels  vhlcb  allow  one  to  predict  the  effect 
on  student  outconee  of  a  given  change  in  resources.  For  example , 
8  prodrction-funotlon  could  ptndlot  how  nuch  tfte  nean  aohisveioent 
on  a  ■tandardiaed  teat  would  change  If  per-pvpll  expeodltvres  vers 
Increaued  by  fioo,  Giffilarly,  it  aloht  enable  the  Identification 
of  the  most  coat  effective  means  to  Inprove  publio  eduostion. 

Attention  wa«  foouscd  on  the  produ^tlon-funotlon  approach  by 
the  landBurk  study  Kqunlitv  of  Bdyiowtrlo^^'Oi  Oppprtuni^y,  also 
referred  to  as  the  Colejnan  n«part.  Although  the  ColeEum  Report  is 
the  bent  taiovn  etudy  of  this  type,  there  have  been  a  large  nupdser 
of  other  ntudles  end  synopn^i^  (see  Averch  et  al.,  1973 r  Beiv  • 
rerl,  l9iAt  Olaseaan  &  elnlpnlnov,  19B1;  or  Kutnana,  19B1) . 
Although  bro^d  guidelines:  regarding  the  speciflcAtion  of  models 
have  evolved,  no  oonsensus  on  the  exact  specification  of  ths 
educational  production-function,  and  more  speoiflcally,  on  hov  to 
s«?B8ure  Bchcol  renourceR.  studnnt  oharBoteristio  variables,  or  ths 
outcoBS  neasures  used  jlw  these  produotion-f unotions «  has  eaerged. 

The  Bawple  of  Studies 

Banu^hAjc  has  conolotQd  the  viost  oonprehenFive  and  ixportant 
synthesis  of  the  existing  repearch  on  educationnl  production- 
functions  to  dnt^.  In  a  periea  of  rrtioles  over  the  past  deoade, 
Banurhelc  ntllired  data  fron  38  different  articles  or  boohs  and 
focueed  on  B*vnn  school  Inputs t  teachrr/pupll  ratio,  teacher 
education,  teacher  experience,  teaohor  ealary,  PPE,  adwinlstratlve 
inputs,  and  facilities.  Bnch  publication  «iay  have  several 
regrerelon  equations  involving  different  eaaples  of  students,  Inrut 
variables,  or  outccnea  for  a  total  of  187  eguaticns.  Eaoh  equation 
nay  have  one  or  nore  partial  regression  coeffioients  vhloh  ere 
countsd  in  ths  vote  count. 

HanuehPik  cl%a«ilfled  thq  relation  between  each  input  variable 
and  an  output  varlnhln  Into  one  of  B  oetroories  according  to  ths 
dlreotlrn  of  the  rcrffloient'e  elan  (positive  or  negative)  and  its 
stttlstlral  elgnlf Icance  (nlgnlf lonnt  or  non-slgnif leant) .  Ths 
fifth  category  contalni  cinCf lolenta  which  were  non-olgnlf leant  but 
Where  it  wae  Impossible  to  dotnmlne  the  direction  of  the 
coefficient's  sign  fron  the  reported  results.  Due  to  the  United 
inforratlon  provided  by  this  fifth  category,  it  is  dsleted  in  our 
reanalysls  of  Hanuahek's  research. 


•inputs  Include  echjcl  reaourcen  such  as  expsndltares,  teacher 
ohatactTlBtica,  facllltier,  nnd  student  characterlstlos  such  as 
■ecioecononlo  status  or  ability.  Outcomes  Include  achlevesjent  ss 
ip*"tputed  bv  etandardlred  tests,  future  educational  patterns,  and 
adult  earnings. 
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Through  hi*  tally  method,  Hanush«k  Bhov«d  (ssa  Tabl«  1) 
that  as  f«w  a«  7  percent  (8  ot  113)  of  the  rtlatlons  b«tv»»n  an 
Input  and  an  outcosiw  verg  positive  and  atatlatiaally  •Ignlfioant 
(In  th»i  oaae  of  teacher  education) ,  and  at  nont  ae  percent  (40 
of  140)  vera  positive  and  Btatlatloally  algnlfloant  (in  the  oaae 
of  tnnoher  exporlencn) ,  Hanu^heJc  ooncluded  that  ralatlvely  few 
of  the  BtuiSleB  yl«ildod  resultB  that  were  both  positive  ajid 
•tatletlcally  BlgnlflcTint  and  that 

the  teaultt  are  etartlingly  oonalBtent  In  finding  no 
■trong  evidence  that  teaoher-etudent  ratioe,  teacher 
education,  or  teacher  experience  have  the  enpected 
positive  effftcts  on  iitud^nt  aohlavejnent 
... [Ajdolnlctratlon  ond  faollltlea  also  ehov  no 
pyBtomatlc  relatlonehlpa  with  perforxance  (HanuBheJc, 
1989|  p.  47). 

When  he  exnnlned  the  relation  betvern  the  aoet  general  iteasure 
of  reaouroe  inputa.  ftE,  and  etudrnt  outcoce,  he  found  30 
percent  (13  ot  65)  of  the  relatlona  to  be  pcBltlve  and 
Btntlstically  algnlf leant.  Fron  thle  perowitage,  HanueheX  case 
to  hlB  now  wirte]y  olted  conoluslon  that  "there  la  no  Btrong  or 
s^Btenatlo  relationahlp  between  school  eaependltures  and  student 
perforaance"  (Hanushek,  1969,  p.  47).' 


IHSERT  TABLB  1 


Bsfote  ve  evplore  the  etatlstlcal  pzwk.ieu'B  of  coBblnlng 
evJd"nce  across  atudlee,  ve  noy  analyBc  BonUBhek'a  oonoluslons 
on  a  B-ort  baaio  level.  Tha  pattern  of  ratultB  given  In 
nnnuphek'a  vote  count  In  not  conalBtent  with  the  null 
hypotheeis  of  no  effect  in  every  study. 

For  eitainple,  if  FFE  and  eduoatlonal  outoone  vara  truly 
unrelated  In  every  atutJy.  50  percent  of  the  atudiea  vould  be 
e>frectea  to  obtain  poaitive  relatione  and  SO  percent  negative 
relatione  by  chanet.   In  addition,  only  9  percent  of  the 
Btudlea  would  obtain  resulta  that  vere  atatl'^  ' jally 
algnlflcJnt,  vltb  that  5  percent  evenly  divided  between 
prsitlvB  and  negative  relntlone.   For  the  cortlon  of 
Hanuahck'a  date  in  vbioh  the  direotion  oould  be  deterained, 


'Mote:  The  fsrcentogee  in  this  poragr'iph  were  cnlculated  by 
Inoludlng  Hnnu«!ht^'8  category  of  non-signifioant  ooeffiolents  with 
an  unXnown  direotion  of  its  sign. 
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far  greater  peraentago5  of  the  reaulti  ar«  poaltlvt  (aa  Buch 
e»  70%.  In  the  case  oC  PFR)  thwi  one  would  axraot  from  olianaa 
•lone,*  Mor»ov«r,  a  tnx   gr<tnter  percantage  of  all  of  hLi 
coefficient*  are  atatlatlcally  algnlficant  (ai  iruch  aa  3€l  In 
the  casa  of  teacher  experience) .  Studies  vlth  cither  poaltive 
or  negative  elgnificant  relations  between  a  reaouro*  input  and 
eduoational  outcone  vere  found  in  aa  few  as  13%  of  the  studies 
(for  adwlnlBtratlve  inputs),  and  as  uany  aa  36%  (for  teacher 
experlenc»»)  excluding  those  studies  vlth  unknown  sigus.  Thus 
the  percentage  of  studies  having  significant  coefficients 
ranged  fron  a. 5  to  7  tim^a  the  9   percent  that  would  be 
ejp-oted  due  to  chance  alone  if  resource  inputs  and  outaomes 
were  truly  unrelated.  Thir  baeio  statistical  analysis 
urd^rwines  Bnnuphek'e  conclurion  that  these  data  provide  that 
there  is  no  systeaatie  relationship  between  sjcpenditures  and 
perfomanoe. 

The  analytic  method  that  FanueheX  usr-*  is  often  called 
Tote-ccuntlng  (Light  k   Sinith,  197li .   For  a  eiven  resource 
input  I  the  "result"  of  each  study  is  th«  estiisated  partial 
regression  coefficient  of  the  reeouroe  input  on  student 
oatputi   holding  ocnetant  fanlly  beckgreund  and  other  iT^^uts. 
The  vote  counting  vethodology  tabulates  these  results 
according  to  the  sign  (poaitive,  negative,  or  unknown)  and  ths 
Btatietlcal  significance  (significant  or  non-significant, 
usually  at  the  o-^.05  levol)  of  the  results.  Ths  category  vlth 
the  roat  reaulta  (the  vast   "votes")  is  generally  taken  to 
repreaant  the  true  atate  of  the  relation  in  question. 

D«ppite  tho  Intuitive  appeal  of  vote  counting  aa  a 
•urinary  procedure,  it  bae   aerioua  failings  as  an  inference 
procedure.   The  woet  obvious  shcrtooolng  ie  that  reoardlees  of 
whether  vote  counting  Boy  identify  If  a  relation  exiets,  it 
cannot  provide  an  indication  of  its  uagnitudp •   Wore  serious 
wfPkneepfB  of  the  vote  count  aethod  were  identified  by 
vatbe^atlcal  studies  of  the  properties  of  vote  counting  as  a 
decision  procedure.  Even  when  an  effect  is  present  in  every 
study,  vote  counting  typically  has  very  low  power  (prone  to 
type  II  error)  to  detect  the  effects  (Hedges  I  Olkin,  1980) . 
Moreover  when  effects  are  relatively  s'»8ll,  which  is  gulte 
acirvcn   In  soolal  science  research,  and  the  individual  etudy 
SB-Tle  eires  are  arall  to  noderate.  vote  counting  has  a 
P'sradoxlc'il  propertyi  the  probahility  that  a  vote  count  will 
correctly  detect  an  effect  that  la  preeent  in  every  study 
tends  to  lero  as  ths  number  of  studies  increases  (Hedges  ( 
Olkin,  1980). 

The  structure  of  Hanuphek's  argument  is  eascntially  one 
of  accepting  (at  least  opproximately)  a  null  hypothesis  after 


*  fia\-r  (1991)  previously  noted  that  there  were  nore  positive 
and  statietlcally  significant  results  for  PPB  than  would  be 
•xpected  fron  chance  alone. 
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att*ffpt»  to  r«jact  It  have  fnlled.*  The  cteditolllty  of  wadh 
ar^VB^ntB  daptrnd  on  the  strengbh  of  tba  rethoda  uaed  in  tba 
attrrtpt  to  falalfy  tho  null  hypotheala,  Tht  probability  of 
vakln?  an  arror  in  raschln?  tba  conolualon  to  "eecapt"  cha 
null  hypotheala  dependa  on  the  povar  of  tha  taata  uaad  In  tha 
attonpt  to  reject  It.   Bscausa  vota  counting  haa  auch  lov 
power  aa  en  Inference  procedure,  tha  fallora  to  reject  a  null 
hypotheaie  uaing  tbla  rroc$dura  la  not  rerauaaiva  avldanoa 
that  the  null  hypotheffls  1b  even  apprrxlaataly  trua. 

Tha  problCB  of  coipbinlng  avldenoa  acroaa  different 
empirical  reaearch  atudloe  to  draw  general  conolualona,  often 
called  veta-analyalff  or  research  ayntbaela,  haa  raceived 
ccnsld^robla  attention  over  the  paat  IB  yaart  (aae,  e.  g., 
eiasa,  WcGav,  &  e»ith,  19B1;  Cooper,  1984?  Light  t   Pilleaer, 
1984>  or  Bf'dgea  t  Olkin.  1985).  Much  of  thla  vor)t  has 
concentrated  on  developing  irethods  for  conducting  research 
ayntheBRB  that  will  reduce  the  threttte  to  their  validity. 
6urrt,   but  certainly  not  all,  cf  thia  work  haa  foouaad  en  the 
annlvtic  aethoda  used  to  combine  empirioal  evidence  acroaa 
etudlea. 


Reanalvaia  Methedeloav 

Ke  attetrpt»d  to  replicate  Hanuffhek'a  eeleotion  of 
cptfflcianta  to  be  counted  in  aach  input  category  and  than 
u«ed  these  coefficiente  or  their  p-valura  in  our  analyaea. 
Table  1  presenta  the  tabulation  of  reaulta  given  by  Hanuabek 
and  thoee  obtained  in  our  reanalyala.  The  close  agraanant 
batween  our  serple  tally  (Breciflcally  in  the  T?t   catagory) 
and  that  of  Banu-hek,  after  delating  thoee  talliee  which  war* 
olPB^lfied  as  non-eigniflcant  vlth  an  unknown  sign,  auggtate 
that  any  differences  in  overall  reaulta  should  ba  primarily 
ooneexu^ncos  of  the  analytic  nethods  used.   He  also  exasined  • 
eob-earple  of  the  etudlep  in  which  tha  outcome  was  a  aeasure 
of  eohievemant  which  will  be  diaoussed  later. 

Thara  era  two  eenecal  clapaes  of  statistical  cathods  in 
B«tB-BnBly»'la:  oonblned  significance  teats  and  combined 
aBtlnation  methods.   Both  ware  uead  in  our  raanalysis. 

CODblrfid_glg7ililc9Dce_J;pBtai  *  coTrblned  significance 
tcpt  ie  a  way  of  conbinlng  etatiBtioal  algnlficanoe  values  (p- 
VBluep)  from  atudlea  which  teat  the  BBoe  conceptual 
hypothesla,  but  which  ubc  different  dealgns  (e.  g.,  levels  of 


'iThile  orthodox  treatrof-nta  of  tha  loglo  of  statiatlcal 
inference  do  rot  condom  accepting  tha  null  hypotheeie,  the 
practice  la  roatlna  and  wa  would  fir^ue,  defensible  in  msny 
clrcvTv-fuir^B.  Our  crlticlBm  la  not  with  tha  practice  Itaalf,  but 
with  the  fallura  to  recognlre  that  powerful  testa  of  tha  hyrothasis 
are  needed  to  make  acceptance  of  the  null  hypotheala  credible. 
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aggreg^^^on  or  ■pvolfloatlon)  or  nay  a^atura  tha  outoona 
varlnbl»s  differently  (a.  g,,   atandardltad  testa  which  dlffar 
In  aubjeot)  to  obtain  an  overall  level  of  algnifioanca  for  tha 
collection  of  atudlas  under  consideration.   Such  testa  allov 
one  to  dftemlna  if  the  data  are  conaiatent  vlth  the  null 
bypotheela  in  all  studies  or  if  the  data  suggest  that  tha  null 
hypotheaia  Is  falsa  in  at  least  soma  of  tha  studies. 

Mthough  there  are  many  coipbined  significance  teste,  we 
choe^  the  Inverse  chi-souare  (Fisher)  vethod  because  it  baa 
Bound  technical  properties  and  is  widely  used  in  statistics 
(sea  Htdgas  I   01)cin,  1985,  chapter  3).  We  tested  two  null 
hypotheses  for  each  of  RanusheX's  resource  input  variables t 

(B)  the  po«ltlv«»  case — where  the  null  hypothesis  is  that 
there  is  no  positive  relation  between  the  resource  and 
output,  and 

(b)  the  negative  case — where  the  null  hypotheaia  la  that 
there  is  no  negative  relation  between  the  resouroe  and 
output. 

Note  that  ooinblned  elgnlficanoe  teats  are  not  deaigned  to 
Bi'ppo'^t  infercncee  about  th^  SlB*  Of  the  avsraga  effect  or 
about  the  coneietency  of  effects  across  studies.   It  is 
entirely  poanlble  to  reject  the  null  hypotheais  in  both  the 
poeitlve  and  negative  oaaes.  which  would  neen  that  there  is 
evidence  of  both  some  negative  and  sobs  positive  relations. 
However,  in  order  to  reach  the  concluaion  that  "no  strong  or 
synte^Batia  relationship"  exleta  between  the  najor  educational 
inputs  to  schooling  and  student  outcome,  the  data  would  have 
to  be  coneletent  with  the  null  hypothesis  in  both  the  positive 
and  negative  caae. 

Ift*oi-*5SmltUdt_iDelYS?Ei  Because  output  variablee  were 
not  w-neured  on  the  BBoe  soaie  in  all  atudlen,  the  partial 
r^grsfBion  coefficients  for  the  resource  input  variablee  could 
not  b»  cowbinod  directly.   Ccncequontly  all  of  our  indices  of 
relatione  predicted  standardized  output,  that  is  output  in 
standard  deviation  units. 

Two  of  the  resource  input  variables  (PPB  and  teacher 
salary)  were  initially  measured  in  dollars  and  hence  were 
directly  ccTnpfirable,  or  could  be  nade  so  after  a  correotlon 
for  inflation.*  For  thtqe  resource  inputs,  the  ainasure  of 
raltttlon  or  effect  magnitude  was  a  "half  standardiied"  partial 


•in  thin  arelyrin  thr  dollar  vbUi*  of  TPB  and  t^achir  •alBry 
In  9nnh  Ptudy  vr\n  ndJMrt^tl  to  1991  dollati  u«lng  th»  Ilamfntary  tT\\ 
Brcpndpry  Tviot  Ind'^y  for  tiia  year  in  vMfin  th*i  data  vara 
oollactad.   Saa  Tha  nloaBt  of  RduCBtlon  BtBtiltigfl>  1992. 
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regrePBlon  coef ficitnt.'  The  half  standnrdlted  ragrtnilon 
coefficient  B«»aBureB  the  nimber  of  standard  davlatlon*  of 
changa  In  ontout  produced  by  a  one  \inlt  (ona  dollar  In  thla 
oaaa)  changa  In  input. 

The  oth-r  reeouroe  Inputs  vera  neaaurad  In  vaya  that 
could  net  readily  be  placed  on  the  same  ecale.  For  thaaa 
i-pute,  the  Index  of  affect  magnitude  vaa  the  fully 
Btan-'ardlted  rffgreaelon  coefficient.   Thla  coefficient 
ne9Bures  the  number  of  atandard  devlatlona  of  change  In  output 
vhloh  vould  be  produced  by  a  one  standard  deviation  changa  in 
input. 

Our  analyaea  clearly  shove  syBteoatic  poaltlva  pattama 
In  the  relatione  batveen  educrtional  raaource  Inputa  and 
•  tudent  outcofiee.   It  nuet  be  rea^mbrred  that  our  oonclualons 
are  d*pendvnt  on  the  uee  of  the  eairpla  population  of  atudies 
initially  Identified  by  nanuphek.   Ualng  the  research 
synth*9la  fi^thodology  detailed  here  on  a  sore  recent  and  mora 
Bbringently  defined  eanple  of  production-function  studies 
whlob  overccve  the  veakneeses  of  HanuebeX'a  universe  of 
studies.   Thle  vould  provide  a  nore  definitive  anaver  to  the 
Impact  of  eduoational  inputs  on  student  outcomes. 

C^mtlntd.flgnltisaDEft-^^a.  The  results  of  the  combined 
eigniflc^nca  tepte  for  the  ooeffloients  in  the  sample  ere 
reported  in  Table  2.   In  order  to  reach  oonclueione  that 
increnslng  one  of  the  input  variablea  vill  improve  the  atudent 
eutcew^  majeure,  vs  vould  expect  to  reject  the  null  hypothf^als 
In  the  po-ltlve  direction.'  The  panel  of  reeultn  on  the  left 
side  of  Table  2  concern  tests  of  the  null  hypothesis  that 
th»re  is  no  PCSitlYf  relation  betveen  resource  *nputs  end 
stu<^ent  outccB»«.   In  other  words,  these  results  vill  tell  us 
if  at  l«!^et  one  study  contains  a  psiltiXA  relation  betveen  an 
oducstlonal  input  tnd  student  outcome. 


^  Th^  half  Btf^ndKrdJrod  regression  coefficient  p,  is  defined 
9P,  p^  m  ^/Pg  ^here  0  is  the  onstondardlied  regreBeion  coefficlsnt 
and  So  is  the  standard  deviation  of  tha  output  variable. 

•B»'e«»vi«*  th'i  stndlep  coirbinod  the  input  variables  of 
t-«ch-r/r"pll  ratio  anr  clans  slea  (pupll/tsacher  ratio)  in  the 
t»«cbtr/pi'pi)  r^tlo  category,  w»  perforin*sd  both  a  conhlnsd  and 
dintinct  Bnaly«l»»  of  each  vnrjphle.  fllno^  these  two  variables  are 
inv».r<'-.ly  r«lat^ri,  a  ponitlvo  relation  for  the  variable 
tewober/pvpil  ratio  and  a  negative  relation  for  cl""  ■i«« 
(pMpll/f  ncher  ratio)  corroepond  to  essentially  the  saae 
conclusion.  • 
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Fevlewln?  tb«  combined  wignlflconc*  teota  for  tht 
pcaltivft  case,  v«  tee  that  all  of  tbe  oonblned  p-valu«B  ar« 
■Ignlf leant  at  tht  o-.05  leyal.  Thl«  result  holds  In  th« 
coi^plata  eanple,  tbe  eaiiiple  restricted  to  tchleverenb 
outoones,  and  tbe  conservatively  Independent  sarpls.  It  holds 
for  evsry  one  of  tbe  robustness  samples,  except  for  facilities 
and  every  one  of  tbe  oavples  containlncr  the  alddle  90l  of  the 
p-values  exoept  for  facilities  and  teacher/pupil  ratio,  irhere 
the  results  ate  not  significant.  Thus,  these  data  ivply  that 
over  all  the  studies,  vltb  the  exceptions  noted  above,  there 
are  at  least  sobs  poBltive  relations  between  each  of  tbe  types 
of  educational  resource  inputs  studied  and  student  outooBS, 


ITISERT   TABLB    2 


The  panel  of  results  on  the  right  eide  of  Table  a  conoem 
teets  of  tbe  null  bypotbesia  that  there  is  no  ny<rat4YS 
relation  between  resource  inputs  and  student  eutcones.   In 
other  words,  these  results  will  tell  us  if  at  least  one  study 
contains  a  ne^atlXA  relation  between  an  eduoational  input  and 
student  outcooe.  Tbe  pattern  of  tbe  oooblned  significance 
test  results  for  tbe  negative  case  are  slightly  Bore  cosqplex* 

For  tbe  input  variables  PFE  and  teacher  experience,  none 
of  the  oonblned  o-values  are  signlficent.  This  auggtats  that 
thete  is  no  statistically  reliable  evidence  of  negative 
relations  between  these  two  resourcs  inputs  and  student 
ovtccve.  TaKen  together  with  the  results  of  tbe  combined 
significance  tests  in  the  positiTS  oaae  above,  these  results 
siicgest  that  sines  there  are  positive  relations  between 
outccre  snd  both  PPS  and  teacher  experience,  but  there  are  no 
negative  relations  between  ontoove  and  either  of  theee  two 
renrurce  inputs,  the  typical  relation  is  positive.  This 
would  suggest  that  Banurheh's  saaple  of  studies  supports  the 
ocTidusion  that  increasing  expenditures  and  teacher  exparienoe 
will  inoreaae  student  outcone. 

Tbe  reeource  inputa  of  teacher  education,  teacher  salary, 
adTDlnietretlve  inputs,  facllitlea,  end  pupil/teacher  ratio 
have  significant  ccoblne'l  p-valu«s  in  the  negative  oars  for 
both  the  full  saTpple  end  the  eaiBple  restricted  to  aohleveirent 
outcoTDes.   The  analynis  of  the  robustness  senpla  shows  that 
data  frcn  a  sinale  publication  la  responsible  for  the  negative 
statistioelly  signlficent  covblned  effects  for  all  of  these 
variablea  except  feallitieB  (over  all  outcomes) . 

Tbef»e  analyses  provide  persuasive  evidence  that,  with  tbe 
poesible  erceptlcn  of  faollltiea,  thara  Ij  evidence  of 
■tatistloally  reliable  relations  between  educational  resouros 
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input*  and  •cbool  outputv  and  th*t«  la  such  Bor«  avldenc*  of 

ToBltlve  ralatlons  than  of  n«9atlv«  ralatlona  batvasn  rasouro* 
nputB  and  outputs. 

gffeot^a^f  anplvpea.  Tiio  nadian  affrot  alzaa  for  aach  of 
the  Independent  vftxiablQa  la  given  in  Table  3.  The  nadian 
half  Btandardlzed  regrcaelon  coefficient  tor  PPE  oonputed  over 
all  atudlea  la  .OOIA.  Thi*  ooefflclant  la  large  enough  to  ba 
of  ccnBlderahle  practical  lajportanca.   It  auggaata  that  an 
Increase  of  FPB  by  $500  (opproylnataly  lol  of  th*  national 
average)  would  ba  associated  vith  a  .7  standard  deviation 
increeae  in  student  outcomn.   By  th«  staxidazda  of  educational 
treatDent  Interventions,  this  would  bs  considered  a  laraa 
effect.   The  nidian  effect  obtained  in  studies  that  uaed 
aoadeiBic  achieveovnt  no  the  outcon*  la  even  larger  and  the 
■•dien  eff«otB  in  the  varioua  robuetneas  tests  are  of 
ccrparabla  Bagnitude — large  enough  to  ba  practically 
iaportant. 


INSERT  TABUS  3 


The  wedlan  effacte  for  teacher  experience  also  are 
positive  in  each  case,  although  the  neasures  used  for  teacher 
eyperienca  »a)re  the  interpretation  of  the  magnitude  aora 
difficult.  The  Bcdian  effects  for  teacher  salary  are 
generally  positive  overall,  but  their  nagnitud*  is  too  snail 
to  ba  of  practical  Importance  except  In  the  case  of  the 
conservatively  Independent  sawpla  and  the  sariple  with  ths  aost 
infln-ntlal  publication  deleted.  Thia  night  be  interpreted  to 
iaply  that  except  for  the  conaeguencaB  of  non-independeno*  and 
of  a  single  influential  publication,  thee*  raaults  point  to  a 
positive  effect  of  teacher  salat/. 

In  contrast,  the  nedlan  effects  for  teacher  education  era 
negative  in  each  of  the  BoinpleB  of  studies.   The  aedlan 
coefficients  for  t^acher/pupll  retlo,  pupil/teecher  ratio, 
a4?iLrlBtratlve  Inputa,  and  tacilitiaa  show  a  nlJtad  pattern  of 
so'a-tlnee  b^ing  positive  and  sonetlttts  negative.  Thus  the 
effect  elBe  analypls  for  these  coaffloients  does  not  show  a 
perauasively  consistent  pattern. 

Taken  together,  tbe  effect  sit*  analyses  suggest  a 
pattern  of  B\ib8tBntlally  porltive  effects  for  global  resource 
Inputs  (PFF) ,  whereas  the  effects  of  ths  ooaponents  of  overall 
tescurcB  Inpits  (teecher  anlatv,  teacher  mxiitTimnct, 
arliBlnlstrptive  inputs,  pnd  facilities)  are  typically  posltlva, 
but  not  alwoyp  eo.   The  typicol  effects  of  clam  slBs 
(eyrrppsed  either  rs  pupll/teacber  ratio  or  taaoher/pupll 
ratio!  are  deoidedlv  mixed  and  the  typical  effect  of  teacher 
•xperienca  Is  negative. 
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It  Bight  •««B  odd  that  tba  cftcots  of  alobal  rasourctta 
Inputs  (rPS)  ara  ao  elezirly  poeltlva  vbila  the  affaota  for  tha 
covpcnanta  ara  lesa  conalatently  poeltlva.  Bovaver  this  is 
not  at  all  contradlatory.  Thla  pattam  of  reaxxlts  is 
oenslettnt  vlth  the  idea  that  reaoutc«8  natter,  but  allooation 
of  r«aourcea  to  a  rpeciflc  area  (suob  as  redtialng  class  sics 
or  Irrrovlng  faollltlea)  nay  not  be  halrful  In  all  sltuatlona. 
That  1«,  looBl  clrcnmstanoes  nay  dateraina  yl^ish  raaouroa 
Inputs  are  roat  effective  and  looal  autborltlea  utlliaa 
discretion  In  vlsaly  allocating  global  raaourcaa  asong  the 
araaa  sost  in  need. 

Conolasions 

The  rroduotlon  function  studies  of  tba  relation  batvsen 
roBouroa  Inputs  end  school  outputs  extnlned  by  Banusbek  do  not 
support  hie  conclvslon  that  resource  Inputa  ara  unrelated  to 
outputs.  The  analytic  method  be  used  to  syntbeslia  results 
acxofs  studies  has  lov  atatlsticBl  pover  and  hence  bis 
ocnclualon — accepting  the  null  bypothaBlB~irould  aaaa 
partioularly  suspect. 

Reanalyale  with  »ore  poverful  analytic  nethoda  auggeats 
atrong  eupport  for  at  leaet  eone  poaltive  affacta  of  raaouroa 
inputa  and  little  euprort  for  the  existence  of  negative 
effects.  Effect  magnitude  analyses  suggest  that  these  affects 
(at  leaat  for  PPB)  ere  large  enough  to  be  of  real  inportanoa. 
Moreover  theae  flndlrgf  bbcb  to  be  robuat  againat  obvioua 
threats  to  their  validity  (Boch  as  non-independence  of  data 
sets,  single  influantlal  publications,  and  outliers).  Wbila 
the  pattam  of  effect  siaea  is  most  persuasive  for  global 
raaource  variablea  (PPB  and  teacher  experience) ,  the  aadian 
ef facta  are  poal^ 'va  for  nost  raaouroa  variablea. 

We  are  not  arguing  that  the  atudlea  used  by  Ranuahek  ara 
an  adequate  baeia  for  resolving  the  gueation  about  the 
»«gnltude  of  the  relation  between  resource  inputa  and  aohool 
outpute.  We  have  serious  reaervationa  about  tba  age  of  sona 
of  the  data  end  the  neesurenent  and  design  of  some  of  the 
studJea.  we  believe  tbat  a  synthesis  sinllar  to  this  one 
should  be  conducted  using  a  rore  adeguate  aauple  ef  atudlea  to 
better  anever  detailed  aaientlfic  and  policy  questions  about 
educational  production  functiona. 

Kven  If  the  ooncluBlons  drawn  from  these  studies  are 
correct,  we  would  not  argue  that  inoreaaing  global  raaouroa 
allocation*  to  ecboola  is  the  moat  efficient  method  of 
Inoreaalng  educational  achievement.   It  almoat  aurely  la  not. 
However  the  qrastion  of  whether  more  reeourcea  are  needed  to 
produce  real  InproveTnent  in  our  natlona  achoola  can  no  longer 
be  ignored.  Felying  on  the  data  most  often  used  to  deny  that 
reeourcea  are  related  to  achievement ,  we  find  that  monay  AoAt 
natter  after  all. 
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Tablt  1 

txnm^Tj  of  tuc  rrodnotloB  Tuaetien 
co«ff«ci«nta  utllltad  la  th«  Aaalyaas 


v^^w»«*«*— ««^ 

^QO-SlgnUJcu 
UskaowB 

M^^ 

Significant  Significant  Noo-S1fnJDeaa(  Koa-SlfiiUlcut  1 
tosQn      Ncfiilvt       PoidtlTB          Ncfatlfe 

It 

Totil 

EEB 

HMTu^hcV                    13(24%)  3(6%) 

Combined  Significance  12  (34%)  3  (9%) 
BflMt  Size  B«timadoa  10  (26%)   1(3%) 

25  (46%) 
25  (45%) 
13  (37%) 
20(53%) 

13  (24%) 

14  (25%) 
7(20%) 
7  (18%) 

liC) 

65 
55 
35 

38 

Hflnu^hck                     40  (32%)  10  (B%) 
Re-wi?lyd8                  39(30%)  7(5%) 
Combined  Slgnlfl«mce34  (31%)  7  (6%) 
BCreet  Size  Bitlmatlon  15  (26%)  2  (4%) 

44  (35%) 
52  (39%) 
39  (36%) 
26  (46%) 

31  (25%) 
34  (26%) 
28(26%) 
14  (25%) 

15C) 

140 
132 
106 
57 

Hi«nTj*hflk                       8(11%)    5(7%) 
Re-anpJyii^                   10(11%)   6(7%) 
Combined  Slgnlflcwice  8  (12%)    5  (7%) 
Effect  Size  Estimation  4  (10%)    3  (7%) 

31  (41%) 
39  (45%) 
35  (52%) 
D  (32%) 

32  (42%) 
32  (37%) 
19  (28%) 
21  (51%) 

37C) 

113 
87 
67 
41 

H«na«hf1t                    11(24%)  4(9%) 
Re-wfb^s                   9(21%)    4(9%) 
CoraWnfd  SlgniQ«^nce  6  (22%)  3  (11%) 
Effect  Size  Estimarion  4  (14%)  3  (11%) 

16  (36%) 
16  (36%) 
11  (41%) 
10  (36%) 

14  (31%) 
14  (33%) 
6  (26%) 
10  (3996) 

24C) 

69 
43 
26 
27 

H«(m»*Vlt                    14  (13%)  13  (12%)  34  (32%) 
Rerrf^r^^                  12  (10%)  15  (13%)  44(38%) 
CoTTiWnfd  SIgn'flwicelO  (11%)  12  (D%)  39  (42%) 
Effect  Size  Estimation   6  (9%)    7  (10%)    21  (30%) 

46  (43%^ 
*^  (38%) 
31  (34  re) 
35  (51%) 

45C) 

152 
116 
92 
69 

AdmlnUtftthre  Inputs 
I?i*tni*h«k                      7(19%)    1(3%) 
Re-firptytl^                    5(14%)    2(6%) 
Combined  Sign!9ranc<  5  (19%)    1  (4%) 
Effect  Size  Bstimadon  5  (14%)    2  (6%) 

14  (38%) 
14  (10%) 
11  «'41%) 
14  (40%) 

15  (41%) 
14  (40%) 
10  (37%) 
14  (40%) 

24C) 

61 
35 
27 
35 

IfpntJ.h-k                      7(16%)   5(12%) 
R^pppty^,                     7(9%)    8(10%) 
ComMnrd  Slgnmcfnce  fi  (11%)  7  (13%) 
Effect  Sire  Esrimation   3  (6%)     4  (9%) 

17  (40%) 
30  (39%) 
20  (36%) 
15  (32%) 
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Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Claybome,  I  think  before  you  came  I  men- 
tioned we  are  limiting  our  statements  to  5  minutes.  We  will  enter 
your  fiill  statement  in  the  record,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  hear 
from  you  at  this  point 

Dr.  Clayborne.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  E&Bt  St  Louis  School  District  189  has  an  enrollment  as  of 
September  28,  1993.  of  583  at-risk  and  early  childhood  students, 
8,106  kindergarten  through  grade  6  and  special  education  students, 
3,030  grade  7  through  9  ana  special  education  students,  and  2,586 
grade  10  throu^  12  and  special  education  students,  and  124  spe- 
cial education  students  served  outside  of  School  District  189.  These 
students  are  housed  in  20  elementary  schools,  4  junior  high 
schools,  2  senior  high  schools,  1  special  education  school,  with 
grades  5  and  6  at  altemative  schools.  St.  Clair  County  Detention 
Center,  and  students  in  District  189  being  served  by  schools  out- 
side of  District  189. 

The  students  in  this  district,  as  well  as  all  students  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  are  entitled  to  have  the  same  advantages  and  resources 
whether  ^ey  are  in  a  poor  or  wealthy  school  district.  In  the  State 
of  Illinois,  school  funding  is  based  on  general  State  aid,  equalized 
assessed  valuation,  toll  tax  rate,  operating  tax  rate,  operating  ex- 
pense, per-pupil  per-capita  tuition  charge,  and  State  aid  claim  type. 
The  State  aid  claim  type  operates  under  three  distribution  for- 
mulas, which  are:  A,  specialized  equalization  resource  equalizer 
districts;  B,  referrals  to  altemative  method  districts;  and,  C,  refer- 
rals to  flat  grant  districts.  For  fiscal  year  1990-91,  there  were  747 
Code  A,  130  Code  B,  and  71  Code  C,  totaling  948  school  districts 
in  Illinois. 

School  District  189  uses  Formula  A.  This  formula  does  not  give 
equal  ftinding  to  each  school  district  for  they  do  not  cover  all  stu- 
dents being  served  by  the  district  And  I  have  figures  to  give  you 
to  show  that. 

For  example,  in  1993,  we  had  583  students  that  are  in  at-risk 
and  early  cnildhood  programs  that  cannot  be  claimed  under  gen- 
eral State  aid  formula  A.  If  you  compute  this,  you  will  find  that  the 
district  has  lost  $12  million  plus  in  the  last  4  years. 

School  District  189  has  a  declining  enrollment.  From  1988 
through  1989,  722  students  and  422  of  the  447  nonclaimable  stu- 
dents, to  a  total  loss  of  $5,408,434.40.  The  loss  created  a  big  mon- 
ster and  eventually  put  District  189  in  serious  financial  conditions. 

The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  began  in  1983,  a  flood  in  1987-88 
and  Section  8  houses  in  surrounding  cities  and  State  and  Federal 
categorical  funding  and  mandates  which  limits  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  And  we  have  tables  to  present  to  you  showing  that 
loss. 

School  District  189  is  experiencing  a  declined  enrollment  due  to 
lack  of  newborns,  new  housing,  State  reforms  without  adequate 
funding,  an  increase  in  deserved  salaries  for  staff,  and  Federal 
mandates  and  categorical  funding. 

Where  mandates  fail  to  meet  tne  total  funding,  the  district  must 
pick  up  the  funding  from  nonrestricted  sources  such  as  general 
State  Eiid.  And  looking  at  the  Chapter  1  proposal  for  funding  dis- 
advantaged students  bv  1995,  I  find  it  is  a  better  look  than  in  the 
previous  year  under  the  name  of  Chapter  1  to  be  referred  to  in 
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those  years  as  proposed  as  Title  1.  I  agree  with  the  proposal  that 
80  percent  of  the  money  will  be  used  on  the  low-income  children. 
Special  education  mandates  are  too  strenuous  on  our  district  or  are 
inadequately  funded,  such  as  District  189  where  the  budget  this 
year  is  approximately  $8.4  million  and  only  $6.1  million  will  be 

generated  from  local,  State,  and  Federal  funds,  which  means  the 
istrict  must  pick  up  a  $2.3  milhon  deficit  from  nonrestricted 
funds. 

State  legislatures  were  once  directly  responsible  for  financing  our 
schools  which  were  in  the  fund  of  general  State  aid  apportionment 
to  categorical  funding  within  the  State  schools'  financial  plan.  I  rec- 
ommend that  nonrestricted  usage  of  funds  such  as  general  State 
aid  approval  will  permit  wide  discretion  of  usage  of  funds  at  the 
local  level.  This  approach  may  be  implemented  in  two  suggested 
ways:  one,  local.  State,  and  Federal  sources  provide  for  each  school 
the  necessary  funds  based  upon  the  school's  planning,  program, 
and  budget  system.  The  PPS  will  take  into  account  the  whole 
child's  needs— educational,  economic,  social,  and  health — as  it  fits 
the  cycle  of  the  child's  expected  growth  and  development  in  the 
whole  community. 

No.  2,  State  and  Federal  educational  agencies  should  guarantee 
all  districts  adequate  funds  to  meet  the  goals  and  objectives.  If  you 
t«Jce  a  look  at  statewide  averages  in  Illinois,  you  will  see  that  more 
students  served,  the  less  moneys  are  available  to  educate  the  stu- 
dents. District  189  has  had  an  outstanding  academic  program: 
music,  math,  science,  gifted,  high  ACT  and  SAT  scores,  achieve- 
ment scores,  sports  teams,  and  outstanding  students,  parents,  cer- 
tified and  noncertified  staff.  However,  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  dis- 
cretionary funding,  we  will  lose  these  attributes  in  School  District 
189. 

In  closing,  I  am  not  sure  that  equal  distribution  in  funding  edu- 
cation is  the  answer  as  providing  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  of  educating  the  whole  child. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you. 

I  just  visited  East  St.  Louis  High  School  before  I  came  here.  East 
St.  Louis  High  School  has  part  of  the  floor  in  the  gym  buckling  be- 
cause of  the  roof  looking.  I  could  go  on  with  the  very  real  physical 
problems.  East  St.  Louis  is  typical  of  many  school  districts  also  in 
that  they  have  imposed  a  high  tax  rate  in  order  simply  to  survive. 
But  as  they  impose  a  high  tax  rate,  in  fact,  people  have  to  leave 
the  city,  or,  they  find  they  can  move  elsewhere  to  pay  lower  taxes, 
and  then  the  population  goes  down,  and  you  get  less  State  aid.  I 
would  ask  you,  Dr.  Claybome,  if  that  is  an  inaccurate  assessment 
of  where  you  are,  and  then  ask  Dr.  Tinder  and  Dr.  Hedges  if  that 
applies  elsewhere  and  what  we  do  about  it. 

Dr.  Clayborne.  The  tax  rate  in  School  District  189  is  the  highest 
tax  rate,  7.3  percent,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  decline  in  enroll- 
ment as  well  as  the  operating  expense  of  the  district  goes  down  as 
the  enrollment  declines.  But  you  have  in  East  St.  Louis  alone  ap- 
proximately 4,000  parcels  in  the  county  that  no  moneys  are  re- 
ceived from  because  they  are  county-owned.  So  as  our  tax  rate  goes 
up  and  the  mobility  in  the  community  moves  out  and  the  county 
takes  over  these  parcels,  there  is  no  money  to  receive.  In  fact,  we 
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only  received  $4.3  million  in  taxes  even  though  we  have  the  highest 
tax  rate. 

So  if  you  have  a  decline  in  enrollment,  a  decline  of  tax  rate  pro- 
portions, then  the  general  State  aid  drops.  The  local  resources 
drop.  The  Federal  and  the  State  mandates  increase,  which  takes 
away  the  local  board's  ability  to  use  the  discretionary  funds.  And 
it  appears  the  same  way  in  our  district  The  smaller  districts  are 
taking  our  population  in.  They  don't  have  the  schools.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  try  to  pass  tax  bond  issues  to  educate  those  stu- 
dents that  are  being  taken  in.  And  so  you  have  both  inequities  Uiat 
are  causing  the  problem. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  now  call  on  your  two  colleagues  there. 
You  mentioned  vour  special  education,  and  I  didn't  follow  those  fig- 
ures precisely,  but  they  sounded  hke  a  relatively  high  number  of 
special  education  students.  What  percentage  of  your  students  here 
in  this  district  are  special  ed  students? 

Dr.  Clayborne.  Presently,  we  have  14,032  students,  and  we 
have  1,268  students  being  served  by  special  education.  Where  you 
have  LD,  BD,  hearing  impaired,  physically  handicapped,  you  may 
need  one  teacher  which  you  are  paying  around  $40,0(K),  plus  fringe 
benefits,  and  an  aide  for  Uiat  one  student.  So  you  can  see  that — 
and  the  State  only  pays  $8,000  toward  educating  that  student. 

So  the  figures  I  mentioned  were  that  in  this  budget  we  have  $8.4 
million  that  we  must  budget  and  must  meet  the  mandates  of  the 
State  of  Illinois;  whereas,  only  $6.1  milbon  is  being  generated  to 
educate  those  students.  So  the  district  has  to  pick  up  the  $2.3  mil- 
lion from  nonrestricted  funds  to  match  the  $8.4  million. 

Senator  Simon.  I  might  mention  the  technical  title  is,  as  the 
three  of  you  know,  is  94-142.  In  theory,  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  supporting  that  at  about  40  percent.  We  are  supporting 
it  at  about  9  percent  now  in  terms  of  assistance. 

Dr.  Clayborne.  Correct.  I  think  that  passed  by  President  Ford 
in  1975,  and  that  was  the  downfall  of  the  local  school  district's  con- 
trol. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  I  happen  to  support — I  think  we  need  that. 
We  need  to  guarantee  education  for  young  people  with  disabilities, 
but  we  also  nave  to  provide  the  resources  to  local  schools  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Clayborne.  Right.  Correct. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Tinder  and  Dr.  Hedges,  do  you  have  some 
comments  in  this  area? 

Dr.  Tinder.  Senator,  I  think  your  perception  of  the  impact  on  tax 
rates  and  property  wealth  is  essentially  accurate.  It  doesn't  really 
make  any  difference  how  high  your  local  property  tax  rate  is  if 
there  is  nothing  to  tax.  And  that  is  a  problem  that  we  face  in  many 
of  our  districts.  Property  values  are  declining.  You  have  to  raise 
the  tax  rate  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Another  important  issue  in  Illinois  is  so  many  districts  are  large- 
ly agricultural,  and  so  if  the  farm  economy  is  good,  then  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  perhaps  you  will  do  well.  But  it  seems  like  those 
trends  take  a  long  time  to  develop,  either  positively  or  negatively. 
Right  now  in  our  area  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  increase  in  farm- 
land assessment.  It  has  been  going  up  3  or  4  percent  a  year,  but 
that  follows  10  years  where  it  went  down  5  to  8  percent  a  year. 
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So  I  think  you  are  accurate  that  when  vou  base  everything  on 
property  wealth,  there  will  be  problems  in  the  long-term. 

Senator  Simon.  I  might  add  there  are  about  33  States  now  that 
have  the  kind  of  suits  that  you  have  here  in  Illinois.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  looking  at  other  resources. 

Dr.  Hedges? 

Dr.  Hedges.  I  can  only  add  that  the  problems  we  have  heard 
about  in  this  district  are  paralleled  in  other  districts,  and  the 
mathematics  of  the  situation  dictates  that  property  taxes  are  not 
an  adequate  basis  for  funding  of  schools. 

Senator  Simon.  I  should  mention,  incidentally,  that  mv  colleague, 
Senator  Carol  Moseley-Braun  had  hoped  to  be  here  today,  but  be- 
cause of  some  complications  in  her  scheduling,  she  is  not  able  to. 

We  face  two  possibilities  for  change.  One  is  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  that  is  coming  along  shortly,  and  the  sec- 
ond, if  I  may  speak  candidly  to  my  friend  nere,  is  that  you  are 
going  to  have  races  for  Grovemor  here  and  for  the  Assembly.  And 
what  we  have  to  face  up  to  in  both  political  parties  is  the  need  for 
additional  revenue  for  schools,  and  we  have  to  move  away  from  the 
real  estate  tax  base.  I  don't  ordinarily  get  involved  in  State  issues 
because  I  have  my  plate  full  at  the  Federal  level.  But  this  is  one 
where  clearly  the  State  of  Illinois  has  to  do  a  better  job,  and  we 
have  to  have  candidates  who  are  wilUng  to  stand  up  to  do  a  better 
job. 

In  terms  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  that 
we  are  going  to  be  passing  or  reauthorizing  before  too  long,  are 
there  ways  that  the  Federal  Government  can,  either  through  a  car- 
rot or  stick,  say  to  State  governments  you  have  to  do  better?  Any 
suggestions  from  any  of  the  three  of  you? 

Dr.  TtNDER.  Senator,  I  have  heard  it  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  might  consider  withholding  all  Federal  funding  until 
schools  provide  equal  opportunities  for  children.  I  think  that  is  fair- 
ly drastic,  but  very  honestly  we  are  in  a  drastic  position.  I  am  not 
necessarily  advocating  that,  but  I  know  it  is  being  discussed. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Claybome? 

Dr.  Clayborne.  My  understanding  in  portions  of  the  proposal  is 
that  you  are  for  eauity  in  education  in  reading  the  article,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  gooa  point.  However,  I  think  that  the  mandates  and 
the  categorical  situation  of  the  funding  is  too  strenuous  on  districts 
that  are  receiving  inadequate  funds  from  the  beginning.  So  my  sug- 

f^estion  would  be  turn  the  mandates  into  standards  to  match  the 
ocal  level,  maybe  through  where  you  are  doing — the  students  are 
going  to  college,  send  the  money  directly  to  them  and  hold  them 
to  their  standards  that  they  plan. 
Senator  SiMON.  Dr.  Hedges? 

Dr.  Hedges.  It  may  be  that  in  this  circumstance  it  is  important 
to  hold  the  line  on  standards  and  to,  if  necessary,  create  a  bit  of 
a  crisis  in  order  to  cause  serious  consideration  in  the  States  of  how 
they  can  help  to  meet  their  financial  obligations  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren. And  extreme  remedies  such  as  withholding  all  Federal  fund- 
ing may  be  rather  extreme,  but  it  may  be  time  to  take  a  look  at 
issues  like  that  or  possibilities  like  that. 

Senator  Simon.  The  State  of  Michigan,  as  the  three  of  you  know, 
said  it  is  going  to  move  away  from  real  estate  taxes.  Now,  they  un- 
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fortunately  didn't  say  what  they  were  goin^  to  substitute  for  it,  and 
that  is  extreme  action.  But  you  are  also  advocating — ^you  are  a  lit- 
tle more  tentative  on  this,  Dr.  Hedges,  but  Dr.  Claybome  and  Dr. 
Tinder  really  are  advocating  fairly  drastic  action  to  force  some  ac- 
tion. 

Is  there  anything  less  severe  that  you  would  advocate?  You 
talked  about  the  categorical,  but  other  than  that,  is  there — ^I  sup- 
pose we  could  go  to  saying  States  that  don't  follow  through  on  this 
could  lose  50  percent  of  their  funding  or  something.  That  would  be 
another  alternative. 

Any  other  creative  ideas  any  one  of  the  three  of  you  has  in  this 
arear 

Dr.  Tinder.  I  think  perhaps,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  if 
there  were  a  national  policy  that  education  was  a  fundamental 
right  of  every  citizen,  we  could  get  over  a  big  hurdle  that  we  are 
facing  in  our  suit  right  now,  is  the  fact  that  education  is  a  fun- 
damental right.  And  I  think  if  nothing  more  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment setting  that  tone  for  the  States,  I  think  that  would  help 
a  lot. 

Senator  Simon.  Any  other  comment? 

Dr.  Clayborne.  To  tailrate  on  that,  I  think  that  in  the  proposal 
in  Chapter  1,  as  proposea  for,  I  guess,  coming  into  being  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  there  is  a  movement  toward  low-income  students  be 
served  first,  not  only  educationally  but  also  provide  health  care  for 
each  one  of  those  students  who  cannot  provide  health  care. 

My  suggestion  in  that  area  is  that  this  will  allow  less  fiinds  at 
the  secondary  level  and  more  concentration  of  funds  at  the  pre- 
school and  elementary  level.  And  I  think  that  if  the  funds  are  allo- 
cated based  upon  low-income,  the  early  intervention  programs  re- 
ceive the  bulk  of  the  funds. 

Senator  Simon.  And  early  intervention  is  clearly  something  that 
we  have  to  have.  I  can't  help  but  think  of— and  I  am  not  presuming 
innocence  or  guilt — the  two  young  men  who  are  charged  with  kill- 
ing Michael  Jordan's  father.  Both  happened  to  go  to  the  same 
schools,  one  white,  one  black.  They  are  both  school  dropouts.  What 
if  when  they  were  in  the  second  ^ade  or  first  grade  or  even  in  the 
preschool  period  we  had  determined  they  were  heading  for  some 
difficulties,  and  you  knew  before  they  were  in  high  school  that  they 
had  difficulties?  You  know,  a  3rd  grade  teacher  could  have  told  you 
those  two  boys  were  having  problems.  What  if  we  were  doing  more 
in  that  area,  in  liiat  period?  No  question  that  is  part  of  what  we 
have  to  do. 

I  thank  all  three  of  you.  Let  me  just  add,  in  the  House  they  are 
moving  probably  late  this  year  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  We  will  be  moving  early  next  year.  It  is  not  going 
to  get  all  the  headlines  that  health  care  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  we  are  doing  will  receive,  but  we  are  eager  for  the  contribution 
that  any  of  you  has  in  this  field.  We  thank  you  very,  very  much 
for  your  testimony  here  today. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  panel:  Greg  Jung,  who  is  a  5th  grade 
teacher  at  Kratz  Elementary  School;  and  Annie  Watkins,  a  biology 
teacher  at  East  St.  Louis  Senior  High  School;  Don  Baden,  profes- 
sor, the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  and  associate 
dean  at  the  School  of  Education  at  SIU;  and  Dr.  Fred  Hess,  who 
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hafl  testified  before,  the  executive  director  of  the  Chicago  Panel  on 
Public  School  Policy  and  Finance. 

Let  me  also  acknowledge  the  presence  of  Doris  Brents  of  our 
staff,  who  has  been  workmg  on  Uiis.  Doris,  stand  up  and  take  a 
bow  back  there.  We  thank  you  for  your  work  also. 

We  will  take  you  in  the  order  that  you  are  seated  there  unless 
you  have  any  preference.  Greg  Jung,  we  will  hear  from  you  first. 
If  you  can  move  that  microphone  along  so  that  the  others  here  can 
hear  the  testimony. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GREG  JUNG,  TEACHER,  KRATZ  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL;  DR.  G.  ALFRED  HESS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CHI- 
CAGO  PANEL  ON  PUBUC  SCHOOL  POLICY  AND  FINANCE; 
ANNE  WATKINS,  TEACHER,  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL;  DON  BADEN,  PROFESSOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CUR- 
RICULUM AND  INSTRUCTION,  AND  ASSOCIATE  DEAN, 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  SIU. 

Mr.  Jung.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon,  for  inviting  me  to  present 
my  experiences  and  to  express  my  opinions  on  this  topic. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  am  an  elementary  school  teacher  and 
have  been  for  the  past  21  years.  My  first  14  years  were  spent 
teaching  6th  grade  in  the  Vandalia,  MO,  school  system.  Vandalia 
is  a  small  town,  approximately  3,600  people. 

Senator  Simon.  Where  was  this,  again/ 

Mr.  Jung.  Vandalia,  MO. 

Senator  Simon.  Vandalia.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jung.  In  1987, 1  accepted  a  teaching  job  in  the  Rittner  school 
district  in  St.  Louis  County.  I  taught  4th  grade  for  about  5  of  those 
years,  and  presently  I  am  in  my  second  year  of  teaching  5th  grade. 

During  my  career,  I  have  faced  many  ups  and  downs,  and  per- 
haps the  most  fi^strating  thing  to  deal  with  has  been  the  constant 
criticism  our  schools  and  education  employees  have  received.  They 
have  been  attacked  from  all  sides  and  blamed  for  every  ill  that  has 
befallen  our  society.  Teachers  know  that  we  don't  educate  students 
in  a  vacuum,  free  from  outside  influences  and  variables.  We  get 
students  who  are  hungry,  students  with  emotional  problems,  stu- 
dents who  aren't  motivated  to  learn.  We  deal  with  parents  who 
lack  parenting  skills,  and  on  top  of  all  these  outside  influences, 
teachers  have  been  told  to  do  this  job  without  adequate  resources. 

The  old  African  proverb  says  it  takes  a  whole  village  to  educate 
a  child.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  takes  our  whole  country  to 
educate  our  children.  Teachers  can't  do  this  job  alone.  We  realize 
this  fact,  and  we  are  working  with  people  and  groups  of  people  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  our  children  face.  We  are 
working  to  improve  our  teaching  methods  and  to  offer  parents 
training  in  the  skills  that  thev  need  to  raise  healthy,  motivated 
children.  Now  we  need  more  help  from  the  Government. 

Through  the  majority  of  my  career,  critics  of  public  education 
have  been  saying  that  the  Government  has  been  pouring  too  much 
money  into  our  education  system  or  that  throwing  money  at  the 
problem  isn't  the  answer.  How  do  they  know?  Compared  to  other 
categories,  public  education  has  received  crumbs. 

The  Government  has  poured  money  into  our  defense  system,  but 
not  education.  Quality  education  is  the  backbone  of  our  defense. 
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The  Government  funnels  money  into  new  prisons,  but  not  edu- 
cation. Education  is  the  best  investment  in  making  productive  citi- 
zens. 

Who  can  say  that  more  money  isn't  going  to  help?  We  haven't 
tried  it  Especially  since  1980,  schools  have  not  received  the  sup- 
port they  so  desperatelv  need  from  the  Government.  As  a  teacher 
in  Vandalia,  MO,  I  could  see  manv  places  where  more  money  was 
definitely  needed.  We  had  to  decide  which  of  our  students  were  in 
the  greatest  need  because  there  wasn't  enough  money  to  fully  im- 
plement Chapter  1  programs.  Teachers  as  a  whole  were  paid  very, 
very  poorly.  Very  few,  if  any,  professional  development  activities 
were  provided,  and  those  that  were  didn't  really  meet  the  needs  of 
our  staff. 

Teachers  ofien  had  to  purchase  many  of  their  own  supplies  be- 
cause the  district  couldn't  budget  money  for  everything  that  was 
needed.  It  was  difficult  to  attract  high-quality  new  teachers.  Many 
of  those  we  were  able  to  attract  left  after  only  a  year  or  two  in  the 
system  because  of  the  poor  salary  and  the  working  conditions.  I  felt 
like  the  school  district  was  a  teacher  training  institution  instead  of 
an  adequately  funded  quality  school  system. 

After  14  years,  I  decided  that  I  needed  to  move  on.  I  started  to 
look  for  a  job  in  a  metropolitan  school  district  that  had  more 
money.  Even  though  I  knew  that  that  was  the  best  thing  for  me, 
I  felt  that  I  was  giving  up  on  the  children  in  that  community.  Thev 
were  stuck  in  a  system  that  was  sorely  underfunded.  Even  Uiough 
the  educators  did  the  very  best  with  the  resources  they  were  pro- 
vided, the  students  weren't  receiving  the  equitable  education  com- 
pared to  other  students  across  the  State. 

When  I  accepted  the  job  at  Rittner,  I  was  placed  at  the  fifth  step 
on  our  salary  schedule  even  though  I  had  14  years  of  experience. 
However,  that  still  gave  me  a  raise  of  approximately  $4,000.  You 
need  to  understand  that  Rittner  is  not  a  wealthy  district.  It  uses 
its  money  wisely,  and  it  understands  the  importance  of  high-qual- 
ity teaching  staff,  and  the  result  is  a  salary  schedule  that  is  com- 
petitive with  other  area  schools.  It  also  understands  that  teachers 
are,  indeed,  professionals  and,  as  such,  are  in  control  of  their  staff 
development. 

So  is  the  situation  ideal  now?  Well,  not  by  a  long  shot.  Many  of 
our  elementary  classes  have  30  or  more  in  them.  There  are  no 
teacher  aides.  Teachers  still  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  some  of 
their  supplies.  Finding  enough  money  is  still  a  problem.  Students 
in  4th  and  5th  grade  classes  in  our  school  district  don't  receive  reg- 
ular Chapter  1  assistance  during  the  school  day.  Instead,  we  have 
an  afler-school  program  that  we  give  some  help  to.  I  have  28  stu- 
dents in  my  5th  grade  class;  14  of  them  quality  for  Chapter  1  as- 
sistance. And  if  I  am  very  lucky,  I  may  be  able  to  get  afler-school 
assistance  for  two  or  three  of  those. 

We  need  assistance  in  fully  funding  parent  outreach  programs. 
Such  programs  provide  parenting  skills  training  and  help  parents 
become  their  child's  first  teacher. 

Rittner  is  working  hard  to  continually  improve  our  schools.  Al- 
most all  of  the  school  improvement  work  has  to  be  done  in  addition 
to  our  full  teaching  load.  We  could  use  funding  from  the  Federal 
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Government  to  help  us  improve  in  this  area.  Give  us  the  resources 
to  help  explore  ways  to  improve  the  job  that  we  do. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  make  a  greater  financial  commitment 
to  public  education.  This  can  be  accomplished  and  still  maintain 
local  control  of  schools.  We  can't  succeed  in  isolation.  It  takes  a 
whole  village  to  educate  a  child. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jung  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  or  Greg  Juno 

A3  a  preface  'o  niy  testimony  I  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
Simon  and  the  Committee  for  qiving  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  pxpenenres  and  express  my  opinions.    Having  worked 
closely  with  nunoretis  of  educators  across  the  state  of  Missouri 
and  tnousands  across  our  country,  I  believe  that  the  comments 
that  lollow  are  not  the  feelings  of  a  sole  teacher,  but  instead 
are  representative  of  teachers  all  over  the  tJnlted  States 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  am  an  elementary  teacher  and  have 
net^n  tor  the  past  2  1  years.    The  i  Irst  l  A  years  of  my  career 
were  spent  teaching  sixth  grade  In  Vandalla.  Missouri, 
population  3,600     In  IP87  I  accepted  a  teaching  Job  in  the 
RItcnour  School  District  of  St.    Louis  County.    I  taught  fourth 
grade  for  the  first  five  years,  and  I  am  presently  In  my  second 
year  of  teaching  ilith  grade  students     I  enjoy  my  work  and  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  teacher. 

Oiiring  my  career  I  have  taced  many  ups  and  downs     Perhaps  the 
most  frustrating  thing  to  deal  with  has  been  the  constant 
criticism  of  our  schools  nnd  the  education  employees.    We  have 
been  attacked  from  all  sides  and  blamed  for  every  III  that  has 
befallen  our  society     Teachers  know  that  we  do  not  educate 
students  m  a  vacuum,  iree  from  all  outside  influences  and 
vaf  laoies     we  get  students  who  are  hungry,  students  with 
emotional  proDlems,  students  who  aren  t  motivated  to  learn     We 
deal  with  parents  who  lack  parenting  skills     And  on  top  of  all 
or  these  outside  iniluences,  teachers  have  been  told  to  do  the 
I  lip  >^itnouf   ''.'eriUiUe  resources 

I  r^p  old  Airlran  prnvern  says,  "It  takes  the  whole  village  to 
educate  .3  child  '    I  would  suggest  to  you  that  It  takes  the  whole 
country  to  educate  our  children     Teachers  cannot  do  the  Job 
alone     we  reaH7e  this  tact  and  are  working  with  other  people 
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nnn  Qroups  to  help  solve  some  of  the  prohlems  our  children  face. 
We  are  workinq  to  Improve  teaching  methods  and  to  offer 
parents  traininq  tn  the  skills  needed  to  raise  healthy,  motivated 
children.    Now  we  need  more  help  from  the  government. 

For  the  majority  of  my  career,  critics  of  public  education  have 
been  saying  that  the  government  has  heen  pouring  too  much 
money  into  our  education  system,  or  that  throwing  money  at  the 
problem  Is  not  the  answer.    How  do  they  knowl    Compared  to 
other  categories,  public  education  has  received  crumbs.    The 

government  has  pour«*d  money  into  our  defense  system,  out  not 
education    ouallty  education  Is  the  backbone  of  our  defense, 
the  government  tunnels  money  Into  new  prisons,  but  not 
education    Fducation  is  the  best  Investment  In  making 
productive  citizens     who  can  say  that  more  money  isn't  going  to 
help?    We  haven  t  tried  It. 

Especially  since  I'lno  schools  have  not  received  the  support 
they  so  desperately  need  from  the  government.    As  a  teacher  In 
vandnlla,  MO.  I  could  see  many  places  where  more  money  was 
definitely  needed     we  had  to  decide  which  of  our  students  were 
in  ii^e  'ireatesi  need  beratise  there  wasn  t  enough  money  to  fully 
implement  Chapter  l  programs     Teachers,  as  a  whole,  were  paid 
very  poorly     Very  lew,  n  any,  proiessional  development 
activities  were  provided     ihose  that  were  provided  did  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  staff. 

Teacne's  often  purchased  many  of  their  own  supplies  because 
trie  (ilstnri  rouldnt  budget  money  for  everything  we  needed     It 
wa'-,  difficult  to  attract  high  quality,  new  teachers     Many  of 
those  we  were  able  lo  attract  left  after  only  a  year  or  two 
because  of  the  poor  salary  and  working  conditions     I  felt  like 
the  school  district  was  a  teacher  training  Institution  instead  of 
an  adequately  funded,  quality  school  system. 
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After  \A  years  I  couldn  t  tatce  it  any  more.    I  knew  that  I  was 
starting  to  nurn  out  so  I  started  looking  for  a  Job  in  a 
metropolitan  district  tr^at  r>ad  more  money.   Even  tfiough  I  knew 
tfils  was  tfie  best  thing  for  me,  I  felt  as  though  I  was  giving  up 
on  the  children  In  that  community.    They  were  stuck  In  a  system 
that  was  sorely  underfunded.    Even  though  the  educators  did  the 
very  nest  with  the  resources  they  were  provided,  the  students 
were  not  receiving  an  equitable  education  compared  to  other 
students  across  the  state. 

when  1  accepted  rne  lob  nt  HItenour  i  was  placed  at  the  fifth 
step  on  the  salary  schedule  even  though  I  had  \4  years  of 
experience.    However,  rhis  still  provided  me  with  a  salary 
Increase  of  approximately  J4000.    You  need  to  understand  that 
Ritenour  Is  not  a  wealthy  district.    It  uses  its  money  wisely.    It 
understands  the  importance  of  a  high  quality  teaching  staff  and 
as  a  result  the  salary  schedule  is  competitive  with  area 
schools.    It  also  understands  that  teachers  are  professionals 
.ihd  ;is  such  they  nre  in  control  of  their  own  statf  development. 

So,  IS  this  the  Ideal  situation?    Not  by  a  long  shot     Many 
elementary  class  sizes  are  30  and  higher     There  are  no  teacher 
aides.    Teachers  still  find  It  necessary  to  purchase  some  of 
their  supplies     Finding  enough  money  Is  still  a  problem 
Students  In  lourth  and  fifth  grade  are  not  provided  Chapter  I 
assistance  during  the  school  day     Instead  they  are  part  of  an 
^fter  srnoni  prngmrn  that  SUM  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
help  pveryone  that  gijan'ips     Oijt  of  my  rla55  o(  ?9  fifth 
graders.   14  nualiiy  tor  Chapter  i     From  this  numoer  I  may  be 
able  to  get  help  lor  2  or  3. 

We  need  iissistance  in  tully  funding  parent  outreach  programs 
■lUCh  programs  prnvido  parenting  skills  training  and  help  parents 
become  their  rnild  s  first  teacher     Ritenour  is  working  hard  to 
continually  improve  our  schools     Almost  all  oi  this  school 
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Improvement  work  has  ro  be  done  in  addition  to  a  full  teaching 
load.    We  could  use  tunning  to  help  us  improve.    Give  us  the 
resources  to  explore  ways  to  improve  the  job  we  do. 


In  closing  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  bellet  that  the  federal 
government  can,  and  should,  make  a  greater  financial 
commitment  to  the  public  schools.    This  can  be  accomplished 
and  still  maintain  local  control  of  our  schools.    We  cannot 
succeed  In  isolation.    "It  takes  a  whole  village  to  educate  a 
Child.' 
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Senator  Simon.  Fred  Hess,  we  welcome  you.  Usually  you  are  tes- 
tifying in  Washington  rather  than  East  St  Louis,  but  we  welcome 
you  here. 

Dr.  Hess.  Thank  you,  Senator.  As  you  mentioned,  I  am  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Chicago  Panel  on  School  Pohcy,  but  I  am  ap- 
pearing this  morning  as  the  president  of  a  statewide  coalition  of 
which  the  panel  is  a  part,  the  Coalition  on  Educational  Rights.  Our 
coalition  includes  the  professional  labor  organizations  across  the 
State,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  civic  organizations  like  my  own  and 
the  Chicago  Urban  League  and  the  State  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  we  are  working  to  reform  the  way  in  whicn  financing  of  schools 
in  Illinois  is  carriea  on. 

We  want  to  salute  vou  for  deciding  to  have  these  hearings  here 
in  East  St.  Louis,  ana  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  had  witnesses 
from  the  school  svstem  here  talking  about  their  problems.  One  of 
the  things  that  Mr.  Claybome  didn  t  say  was  that  with  that  high- 
est in  the  State  tax  rate  that  East  St.  Louis  imposes  upon  its  prop- 
erty owners,  they  are  able  to  raise  a  grand  total  of  $352  for  each 
child  that  comes  to  school  in  this  system.  There  simply  is  not  the 
ability  to  raise  local  funds  to  do  the  job  in  this  city,  and  so  we  sa- 
lute you  for  having  these  hearings  here. 

In  our  testimony,  we  go  on  to  look  at  the  problems  of  finance  in- 
equity across  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  look  at  the  problems  of 
taxpayer  inequity  which  are  also  at  work,  because  not  only  do  you 
have  some  taxpayers  paying  huge  tax  rates  such  as  here  in  East 
St.  Louis,  but  you  have  others  paying  less  than  $1  on  $100  worth 
of  equalized  assessed  valuation  and  able  to  receive  education  in 
which  they  have  a  teacher  for  every  9  children  as  against  a  teacher 
for  every  30  children,  as  Mr.  June  has  just  been  talking  about. 

So  there  is  a  tremendous  problem  across  the  State.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  you  are  willing  to  address  it.  I  would  like  to  try  and 
answer  the  questions  that  you  were  raising.  Is  there  something 
that  can  be  done  about  it,  and  what  are  the  things  that  can  be 
done  about  it? 

One  of  the  nice  things  is  that  we  just  did  win  in  a  suit  in  Mis- 
souri, and  I  was  privileged  to  be  an  expert  witness  in  that  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.  And  we  are  delighted  to  see 
a  more  equitable  system  of  funding  schools  coming  into  place  in 
Missouri. 

In  Illinois,  we  are  not  so  fortunate,  as  Dr.  Tinder  mentioned,  and 
our  coalition  is  supporting;  the  committee's  work  in  suing  the  State. 
We  are  before  the  appeals  court  now  because  the  attorney  general 
of  this  State,  who  is  one  of  those  candidates  for  Governor  whom 
you  mentioned,  has  decided  to  go  to  court  and  tell  the  court  that 
the  children  of  Illinois  do  not  have  a  fundamental  right  to  an  edu- 
cation in  this  State.  That  is  his  defense.  He  has  simply  dismissed 
the  rights  of  children  in  this  State  to  equal  treatment.  His  argu- 
ment basically  is  that  the  State  of  Illinois  can  treat  children  as  un- 
equally as  it  chooses  to  do  so,  and  it  is  choosing  to  do  so  very,  veTT 
unequally  at  our  current  moment.  So  we  are  in  a  very  tougn  bind. 

Can  the  Federal  Government  help  in  this  process;  We  think  it 
can.  There  are  three  strategies  that  are  available  to  you  as  the 
Federal  Government  as  you  look  forward  to  this  problem.  Over  the 
last  30  years,  we  have  been  moving  toward  the  development  of  a 
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natdonal  educational  policy.  Prior  to  that  time,  education  was  seen 
to  be  strictly  a  State  and  local  policy.  We  are  now  moving  toward 
development  of  a  national  educational  pobcy,  and  I  think  forward- 
ing that  movement  is  one  strategy.  A  second  strategy  is  the  one 
you  mentioned  earlier,  carrots  ana  sticks,  incentives  and  sanctions, 
and  I  have  some  comments  to  make  about  that.  Then  the  third 
strategy  is  the  one  that  Dr.  Tinder  also  mentioned  in  his  im- 
promptu comments  in  response  to  your  questions,  and  that  is  a 
strategy  in  which  somewhere  in  the  reauthorization  language  or  in 
the  Goals  2000  language  that  is  before  the  Congress  now,  we  insert 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  fundamental  interest  of  the  Nation  that  eveiy 
child  have  an  adequate  education.  So  those  are  the  three  basic 
strategies  that  I  would  like  to  put  before  you. 

In  terms  of  developing  a  national  policy,  we  are  movii^  in  that 
direction  now.  It  has  been  a  bipartisan  movement  through  now  30 
years  of  Presidential  administrations  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  starting  with  the  Eisenhower  support  for  math  and 
science  education  in  response  to  the  Sputnik  movement,  and  going 
through  the  War  on  Poverty  efforts  of  President  Johnson.  We  are 
now  moving  to  the  point  of  establishing  ^oals  and  objectives  for 
student  learning,  ana  thankfully,  this  administration  has  included 
in  their  program  some  concern  about  equality  of  learning  opportu- 
nities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  latter  part  gives  us  a  real  opportunity  at  the 
Federal  Government  level  to  insist  that  the  Federal  Government 
work  to  provide  those  equal  opportunities.  Professor  Klune,  I  un- 
derstand, is  also  submitting  written  testimony  to  this  hearing,  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  some  of  his  colleagues  have  sug- 
gested that  we  maybe  ought  to  take  a  whole  different  way  of  fund- 
ing schools  in  the  United  States,  that  we  ought  to  move  off  the  ef- 
fort of  funding  school  districts  that  have  unequal  resources  and  try 
to  equalize  those  resources,  and  instead  focus  our  funding  on  the 
needs  of  students.  That  simply  shift  of  making  the  student  and  his 
or  her  needs  the  center  of  funding,  rather  than  school  districts  the 
center  of  funding,  would  be  a  major  change. 

One  of  the  ways  that  Professor  Klune  has  suggested  to  do  that 
is  that  he  estimates  it  would  cost  about  $10,000  per  student  to  ade- 
auately  educate  disadvantaged  students.  In  the  north  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  school  districts  already  provide  $10,000  per  student. 
Those  are  the  students,  however,  who  are  not  economically  dis- 
advantaged and  don't  need  that  kind  of  extra  assistance.  The  stu- 
dents in  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  other  school  districts  who 
need  that  don't  have  those  kinds  of  funds  available. 

So  one  proposal  might  be  to  take  the  Chapter  1  reauthorization, 
use  your  increasing  1  percent  a  year  funding  mechanism.  If  we 
could  get  to  $170  billion  nationally,  put  in  through  Federal  Chapter 
1,  we  could  get  to  the  $5,000-a-year  support  level  that  Professor 
Klune  thinks  would  be  needed  from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  would  be  one  way  of  equalizing.  It  would  be  equalizing  bv  al- 
lowing the  Federal  Government  to  assume  the  predominant  role  in 
funding  of  schools  across  the  Nation. 

That  would  be  a  dramatic  and  radical  effort.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hasn't  shown  that  kind  of  willingness  to  be  dramatic  and 
radical,  and  with  the  kind  of  budget  deficits  that  we  are  facing,  it 
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is  not  likely  that  we  are  going  to  do  that  right  away.  But  I  think 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  strategies  that  we  should  explore,  that  we 
are  moving  in  that  direction  as  we  adopt  objectives  and  student 
achievement  goals,  and  that  we  need  to  then  keep  in  mind  and  in 
line  with  that  the  need  for  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  second  mechanism  is  the  mecheinism  of  sticks  and  carrots, 
of  sanctions  and  incentives.  I  would  like  to  just  highhght  one  prob- 
lem with  the  sanctions  piece.  My  good  colleague,  Randy  Tinder,  has 
referred  to  maybe  real  sanctions  that  would  cut  off  all  kinds  of  Fed- 
eral moneys. 

We  have  got  increasing  sophistication  about  the  use  of  sanctions 
over  the  last  decade-and-a-half.  Prior  to  that,  through  work  of  peo- 
ple like  Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins,  tiie  sanctions  were  li^si- 
callv  sanctions  that  said  we  will  take  away  the  Federal  money.  The 
problem  is,  when  you  take  away  the  Federal  money,  you  are  taking 
it  away  from  the  kids  who  need  the  help,  rather  than  sanctioning 
the  adults  who  are  screwing  the  system  up.  So  instead  of  sanction- 
ing the  adults,  we  are  sanctioning  the  kids.  That  is  the  wrong  way 
to  go,  it  seems  to  me. 

More  recently,  we  have  found  better  ways  of  doing  it.  In  New 
Jersey,  they  have  an  educational  bankruptcy  law.  In  that  case,  it 
is  not  the  kids  who  get  sanctioned.  It  is  the  school  board  members, 
it  is  the  political  patrons,  and  it  is  the  principals  and  teachers  who 
are  sanctioned  if  the  school  system  screws  up.  They  lose  the  ability 
to  grant  contracts  and  jobs  and  so  forth.  The  kids  get  a  new  kind 
of  governance  that  focuses  on  making  those  school  systems  work 
for  them.  In  Chicago,  in  the  School  Reform  Act  in  Chicago,  we  have 
done  the  same  thing.  It  is  principals,  local  school  councils,  and 
teachers  who  are  first  sanctioned  if  a  school  isn't  improving.  The 
children  are  not  the  ones  who  lose  out. 

Kentucky  has  taken  that  one  step  further  and  said  if  the  school 
system  screws  up,  then  the  kids  ought  to  have  the  right  to  go  to 
any  other  school  that  is  doing  better  than  the  schools  that  they 
have  when  we  get  to  that  point 

I  think  the  sanctions  have  to  focus  on  adults,  not  kids.  They  have 
to  take  away  oower  from  adults,  not  services  from  kids.  We  have 
recently  seen  the  effectiveness  of  that  here  in  Illinois.  The  EPA  last 
week  threatened  the  State  of  Illinois  with  the  loss  of  $700  miUion 
in  highway  funds  if  we  don't  do  a  better  job  of  reducing  the  auto 
commuting,  emissions  from  autos  in  terms  of  auto  commuting. 
That  got  a  lot  of  attention,  and  a  lot  of  the  political  leaders  were 
concerned  because  it  is  their  friends  who  get  the  contracts  for  the 
highway  jobs  that  the  Federal  dollars  provide. 

Sanctions  that  focus  on  adults  I  think  are  the  ones  we  want,  not 
the  sanctions  that  focus  on  taking  services  away  from  kids. 

Finally,  let  me  just  reiterate  Dr.  Tinder's  question:  Let's  put  into 
the  Federal  legislation  on  goals  and  opportunities  to  learn  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  sees  education  as  in  its  fundamental 
interest;  that  every  child  having  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn  the 
things  that  we  think  children  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  is  a 
critical  component  of  that  legislation.  Let's  just  put  it  in  there. 
Let's  make  it  clear  the  Federal  Government  considers  education 
now  to  be  a  fundamental  interest  for  the  Nation  and,  therefore,  a 
fundamental  right  for  the  children.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  then  lay 
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the  groundwork  for  undoing  the  kind  of  work  that  the  attorney 
general  of  this  State  is  perpetuating  in  his  defense  of  the  lawsuit. 

There  are  better  wavs  of  ninding  schools  across  States  and  across 
the  Nation.  If  the  Federal  Government  will  be  bold  in  taking  some 
of  these  strategies,  I  think  we  can  move  forward  in  this  area,  and 
those  of  us  at  uie  State  level  can  then  find  ways  to  make  sure  that 
children  of  Lansdowne  Junior  High  School  have  the  ability  to  have 
computers  in  every  classroom,  not  just  in  a  couple,  have  adequate 
science  labs  and  get  a  chance  to  learn  what  they  ought  to  be  learn- 
ing. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.l 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  You  have  a  friend  or  a  relative  m  the 
audience.  [Laughter.]  t-.     m:  j 

Let  me  just  make  an  assignment  to  you  and  to  Dr.  Tinder.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  two  of  you  to  prepare  language  on  that  fun- 
damental right. 

Dr.  Hess.  We  would  be  delighted  to. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hess  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  op  G.  Alfred  Hess,  Jr. 

Good  morning.  Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Mosley-Braun.  1  am  Fred  Hess, 
president  of  the  Coalition  for  Educational  Rights  and  am  accompanied  by  Richard  Laine, 
the  Coalitions  Executive  Director.  The  Coalition  is  the  only  multi-faceted,  state-wide  voice 
for  organizations  and  individuals  who  are  dedicated  to  achieving  fair  funding  for  all  public 
school  children  throughout  Illinois.  Its  membership  includes  state-wide  civic  and  labor 
orgnnirations.  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau,  local  educational  advocacy  organizations  like  the 
Chicago  Urban  League  and  my  own  organization,  the  Chicago  Panel  on  School  Policy,  and 
a  wide  range  of  individuals,  including  business  leaders,  professionals,  civic  activists,  and 
educational  advocates. 

The  Coalitions  goal  is  to  reform  the  current  education  funding  system  in  Illinois  so 
that  it  provides  adequate,  equitable,  and  predictable  funding  for  all  public  school  children 
in  the  state.  We  appear  before  you  today  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  federal 
government  in  accomplishing  our  goal.  We  know  both  of  you  share  the  same  personal 
commitment  to  a  similar  goal  for  the  children  of  our  great  state  and  for  the  entire  nation. 
Therefore,  our  testimony  is  not  an  attempt  to  convince  you  of  the  need  or  of  the  Tightness 
of  our  cause.  Rather,  we  will  try  to  explore  with  you  some  ways  the  federal  government 
might  assist  in  reaching  our  shared  goal. 

The  Problem 

Still,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  of  how  dire  the  current  situation  is  in  Illinois. 
We  commend  you.  Senator  Simon,  for  scheduling  this  hearing  in  East  St.  Louis,  one  of  the 
places  in  our  state  most  desperately  in  need.  The  affluent  in  Illinois  like  to  claim  that  the 
only  reason  any  child  is  denied  an  adequate  education  is  because  their  taxpayers  are  not 
willing  to  pay  high  taxes  to  support  their  own  children.  The  taxpayers  of  East  St.  Louis  give 
the  lie  to  that  proposition.  To  live  in  East  St.  Louis  is  to  pay  the  highest  public  school  tax 
rate  in  Illinois.  $7.56  per  SHMI  of  Equalized  Assessed  Value  (EAV).    But  property  values 
are  so  low  in  this  city,  that  even  with  that  record  breaking  effon.  the  local  school  district 
can  only  raise  $352  per  pupil  from  local  sources.    Even  with  state  assistance,  the  school 
district  can  onl\  provide  a  basic  educntion  uorih  $3,028  per  pupil.'    The  Illinois  General 
Assembly  s  own  Task  Force  on  School  Finance  set  the  cost  of  an  adequate  basic  education 
in  Illinois  in  IPQI  at  $3.R0R  per  pupil.  Thus,  the  13.509  students  of  East  St.  Louis  are  part 
of  the  80  percent  of  all  students  in  Illinois  who  do  not  receive  enough  support  to  benefit 
from  what  the  state,  itself,  has  determined  is  an  adequate  education. 

Ihis  (Icplnrnble  sitimlion  is  not  because  the  people  of  East  St.  Louis  and  others  like 
them  arc  not  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  an  adequate  education  for  their 
children.  It  is  because  other,  more  affluent,  taxpayers  are  not  wilting  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  costs  of  education  for  all  of  the  children  of  this  state.  In  ]90\,  Illinois  ranked  llth  in 
the  nation  in  per  capit.T  persona!  income;  on  average,  each  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
Illinois  had  $20,731  of  income  '  Meanwhile,  we  rank  4Rth  in  taxes  for  public  schools  per 
$1,000  of  personal  income  In  fan,  Illinois  has  a  low  tax  burden  compared  to  other  states. 
Per  $1,000  of  income.  Illinoisans  pay  onl)  $102  87  in  all  local  and  state  taxes,  compared  to 
a  national  average  of  $100  10  We  also  pav  less  than  other  states  like  its:  the  average  tax 
burden  in  the  midwest  is  $I08.P'<  per  $1,000  of  income,  and  the  burden  in  the  more 
industrialized  states  averages  $108  M.  Thus,  on  average,  we  do  not  contribute  much  of  our 
income  to  support  state  and  local  governmental  activity,  and  wr  are  particularly  penurious 
in  support  of  our  public  schools. 

But.  as  the  people  of  Cast  St.  Loui";  demonstrate,  not  all  of  us  are  average.  Some 
of  our  citizens  have  far  less  than  the  3\cr.ncf  prr  cnpitn  inrome,  and  too  freguentiv  the>;e 
same  persons  nre  a';ked  to  hear  a  higher  thnn  a\eragc  share  of  the  costs  of  schools  and 
other  governmental  services.   This  is  fundamentally  unfair! 
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As  the  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice'  has  shown.  Illinois  is  particularly  bad  in  asking  our 
poorest  citizens  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  costs  of  schools  and  other 
government  services,  while  allowing  our  most  affluent  citizens  a  nearly  free  ride!  Families 
in  the  bottom  twenty  percent  of  the  income  distribution  paid  16.5  percent  of  their  meager 
income  in  stale  and  local  taxes,  while  those  in  the  top  one  percent,  after  discounting  for 
write-offs  on  federal  taxes  (a  benefit  not  available  to  the  poorest  citizens),  paid  only  4.9 
percent  of  their  income  in  state  and  local  taxes!  In  Illinois,  our  poorest  citizens  pay  more 
than  three  times  the  share  of  their  income  in  taxes  as  do  our  richest  families;  nationally,  the 
pattern  is  for  the  poorest  to  pay  just  over  twice  the  share  of  their  income  in  taxes.  However, 
in  some  stales,  such  as  our  neighbor  Minnesota,  the  tax  burden  falls  equally  on  all  income 
brackets.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Illinois  qualifies  as  one  of  the  "terrible  ten"  states 
in  the  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice  list  of  states  noted  for  the  regressive  nature  of  their  tax 
systems. 

DirectK  related  to  this  unfairness  in  taxation  is  the  resulting  unfairness  in  school 
funding.  When  Wayne  Riddle  and  Lianc  White  examined  per  pupil  spending  across  the 
nation  for  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  they  found  that  Illinois  had  the  worst 
disparity  in  the  nation  at  both  the  high  school  and  elementary  .school  level!  When 
examining  just  high  school  districts,  schools  at  the  95th  percentile  had  two  and  a  half  times 
more  to  spend  on  each  pupil  than  did  schools  in  districts  at  the  5th  percentile.  Among 
elementary  districts,  the  richer  schools  had  2.3  times  as  much  to  spend  as  did  the  poorer 
schools.  These  figures  are  similar  to  those  we  developed  in  our  study  of  The  Inequity  in 
Illinois  School  Finance.^  Because  Illinois  allows  three  different  types  of  school  districts  to 
exist  (elementary,  high  school,  and  unit),  and  because  the  unit  districts  primarily  serve 
poorer  cities  and  rural  areas  while  the  dual  district  structure  exists  primarily  in  the  more 
affluent  suburban  areas,  we  hide  the  wide  gaps  that  exist  between  our  richer  suburban 
districts,  at  least  36  of  which  spend  more  than  $10,000  per  pupil,  and  the  poorer,  city  and 
rural  districts.  36  of  which  do  not  even  provide  the  state  minimum  foundation  level  of 
suppon  of  $2,600  per  pupil! 

The  common  connection  between  the  unfair  tax  burden  imposed  upon  our  poorest 
citizens  and  the  unfair  educational  opportunities  afforded  children  in  our  poorest  school 
districts  is  the  o\er-reliance  on  the  property  tax  in  Illinois.  The  double  unfairness  is  that 
the  parents  of  the  under  supported  students  are  frequently  the  same  persons  bearing  an 
unfair  portion  of  the  states  tax  system.  Fer  $l.t)On  of  income.  lUinoisans  pay  $37.89  in 
property  taxes,  compared  to  a  national  average  of  $34.88.  a  midwest  average  of  $34.43,  and 
an  industrial  states  average  of  $36.93.  Because  property  wealth  is  so  unevenly  distributed 
across  the  state,  some  families  pay  virtually  nothing  to  support  their  schools  handsomely, 
while  others  pnv  through  the  nose  for  meager  services.  Taxpayers  in  Nilcs  (a  suburb  just 
north  of  Chicago)  pay  less  than  a  dollar  per  $100  EAV  for  their  local  elementary  schools, 
which  have  a  teacher  for  every  nine  students,  while  those  in  South  suburban  Park  Forest 
pay  over  seven  dollars  for  schools  that  have  a  teacher  for  every  23  children! 

Arc  Solutions  Possible? 

The  people  of  Illinois  might  be  excused  for  perpetrating  such  an  unfair  system  of 
taxation  and  education  funding  nn  the  less  affluent  if  there  were  no  alternatives  available 
to  them.     In  fact,  there  are  many  states,  such  as  Minnesota,  which  have  much  more 
equitable  taxation  policies  and  which  provide  more  adequate  and  equitable  funding  for  their 
public  schools.   Riddle  and  White  note  that  both  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii  have 
single  school  district.';,  which  eliminates  the  interdislrict  disparities  common  in  other  states 
(they  did  not  examine  the  disparities  between  schools  within  those  two  jurisdictions,  a 
problem  the  Chicago  Panel  has  found  to  be  quite  significant  within  single,  large  urban 
school  districts)     Other  states  like  Iowa.  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  and  Alabama  also 
show  little  variation  in  spending  from  district  to  district  (though  in  Alabama,  the  level  of 
funding  was  so  low  that  a  court  ruled  it  was  in  violation  of  the  slate  constitution  earlier  this 
year). 
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Ibday  we  sit  just  across  the  river  from  nnother  state  which  historically  was  about  as 
bad  as  Illinois.  However,  last  January,  Judge  Byron  L.  Kinder  ruled  that  the  Missouri 
school  finance  system  was  unconstitutional.'  and  the  state  legislature  subsequently  enacted 
a  new  school  finance  system  which  largely  disconnects  school  funding  from  differences  in 
property  wealth.  Across  another  river  sits  the  state  of  Kentucky  which  has  embarked  upon 
a  grand  crusade,  not  just  to  achieve  equitable  and  adequate  funding  for  schools  across  the 
Blucgrass  state,  but  to  dramatically  improve  the  quality  of  education  offered  to  all  of  its 
students.  It  is  not  necessary  for  states  like  Illinois  to  treat  their  poorest  taxpayers  and  their 
poorest  children  so  shabbily. 

Could  Illinois  afford  to  fix  its  current  system?  Absolutely!  The  Coalition  for 
Educational  Rights  has  adopted  a  set  of  principles  for  finding  such  a  solution: 

1)  The  quality  of  a  child  s  education  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  wealth  of  the 
locality  in  which  he  or  she  was  born  or  lives,  but  on  the  wealth  of  the  entire  state. 

2)  Every  child  should  have  access  to  at  least  an  adequate  educational  program.  Any 
adequacy  model  should  reflect  the  exponentially  increasing  educational  needs  of 
children  in  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  students. 

?)  Public  education  should  be  funded  from  multiple  tax  bases,  with  the  majority  of 
the  funds.. ..to  be  provided  through  state-wide  taxes. 

4)  The  Coalition  supports  reform  to  the  state  tax  codes  which  improve  their 
progressivity  and  fairness. 

5)  The  Coalition  strongly  believes  that  equity  should  not  be  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  adequacy,  but  that  a  fair  education  funding  system  must  be  both  adequate  and 
equitable. 

6)  In  order  to  encourage  the  increase  in  the  educational  effectiveness  of  public 
schools,  the  Coalition  supports  accountability  in  education. 

However,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  s  Task  Force  on  School  Finance  avoided  the 
hard  qiie^iinn^  addressed  hy  the  Missouri  legislature,  questions  that  would  require  a  whole 
new  system  of  school  finance.  Instead,  they  fashioned  a  solution  that  would  simply  require 
higher  state  support  for  its  public  schools  and  provide  a  small  measure  of  property  tax 
relief  The  estim.ited  cost  of  the  task  force  solution  was  $1.5  billion,  phased  in  over  five 
years.  When  Erik  Olson,  writing  for  Inierfowrnnirrtial  hwes  in  January  of  1993,  assessed 
the  effect  of  raising  those  funds  through  an  increase  in  the  state  s  flat  rate  income  tax.  he 
noted  th.nt  the  individual  rate  would  have  to  rise  from  3.0  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income 
to  3  83  percent.  Such  an  increase  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  Illinois  from  42nd  place 
in  income  tnxcs  as  a  percent  of  personal  income  to  4(Mh  place.  Thus,  Illinois  easily  has  the 
economic  cnpaciis  to  address  the  gross  inequity  it  visits  upon  its  citizens.  What  it  lacks  is 
the  political  capacity  to  achieve  fairness. 

A  Potential  Role  for  the  Federal  Government 

There  are  nt  least  three  different  strategics  the  federal  government  might  adopt  to 
assure  eqiiit\  and  adequacy  in  the  funding  of  public  schools  across  our  nation.  The  first  is 
political!)  and  IcgnlK  difficult,  but  there  is  g.nfhering  support  for  adopting  a  national 
ediic.Ttional  pnlic\.  one  component  of  which  might  be  assuring  equitable  and  adequate 
funding  for  nil  American  school  children.  A  second  strategy  is  the  more  traditional  federal 
apprnnch  in  education  of  creating  incentives  and  sanctions:  incentives  towards  more 
equitnhle  funding  within  states  and  sanctions  for  those  which  fall  short.  Illinois  would 
certainK  qualify  as  a  prime  target  under  such  a  scenario.  The  third  strategy  is  to  lay  the 
legal  groundwork  at  the  federal  level  to  guarantee  to  every  American  school  child  the  equal 
protection  nf  the  ln\<.s  in  seeking  equifahle  and  adequate  funding  for  the  public  schools  they 
attend.  These  strategies  overlap  and  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  Rather,  they 
might  work  together  and  reinforce  each  other. 
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A  National  Educational  Policy 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  administrations, 
a  national  educational  policy  has  been  developing.  Given  impetus  by  the  launching  of 
sputnik,  in  the  late  195ns,  national  leaders  have  realized  there  are  national  interests,  not  just 
local  and  state  interests,  in  the  quality  of  education  provided  by  America's  public  schools. 
Initial  forays  into  the  development  of  a  national  educational  policy  took  the  form  of  support 
for  the  improvement  of  math  and  science  (the  Eisenhower  program)  and  enrichment  for 
the  economically  disadvantaged  (a  part  of  Johnson  s  War  on  Poverty).  Later  efforts  focused 
on  assuring  appropriate  educational  opportunities  for  those  with  special  handicaps  or  with 
limited  proficiency  in  English.  Under  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations,  the  focus 
broadened  to  include  a  general  concern  about  the  low  levels  of  achievement  of  public 
school  students  nationwide. 

This  concern  led  to  a  remarkably  bi-partisan  effort  to  develop  a  set  of  national  goals 
for  education,  adopted  by  the  nation  s  governors  in  1989.  A  National  Goals  Panel  was 
established.  Only  last  week,  the  Panel  released  its  third  annual  report,  indicating  how  far 
we  still  have  to  go  to  reach  the  goals  established  with  a  year  2000  target  date.  Education 
Secretary  Richard  Rilc>.  in  commenting  upon  the  report,  showed  the  shift  in  national  policy 
that  is  now  emerging  He  said.  "For  the  last  2?  years  the  federal  government  has  supported 
piecemeal  efforts  through  narrow,  categorical  programs  to  address  educational  problems  in 
America....!  he  federal  government  must  be  a  leader  in  supporting  a  system-wide 
restructuring."' 

Currently,  federal  officials  are  proclaiming  that  the  development  of  a  "national" 
educational  policy  does  not  necessarily  mean  direct  "federal"  control  of  public  education. 
Current  legislative  initiatives  by  the  Department  of  Education,  which  clearly  build  upon  the 
efforts  of  both  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  and  thus  represent  a  growing  bi- 
partisan movement,  despite  the  partisan  carping  about  specific  elements  in  the  initiatives, 
would  establish  the  national  goals  in  federal  law  and  would  establish  a  set  of  achievement 
objectives  for  students  nationwide.  While  many  felt  the  goals  were  not  very  realistic,  they 
do  make  evident  the  current  shortcomings  of  our  nation's  schools,  even  those  in  affluent 
suburbs  considered  to  be  our  most  successful.  Included  in  the  department's  initiatives  are 
provisions  to  assure  that  every  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  that  would  be  adequate 
to  prepare  him  or  her  to  meet  the  national  achievement  objectives. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  Education  has  submitted  its  initiative  for  the 
rcnuthorizntion  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  A  National  Commission 
on  Chapter  I  has  proposed  sweeping  changes  in  the  way  in  which  federal  support  for 
economically  disadvantaged  students  is  provided.  While  school-based  reform  advocates, 
including  manv  Chicagoans.  worry  about  the  federal  propensity  to  rely  overly  much  on  state 
governments,  which  we  have  found  to  be  largely  unsympathetic  to  the  problems  of 
transforming  urban  schools,  the  general  directions  of  the  Commissions  report  are 
encouraging  One  of  its  primary  findings  was  that  the  intended  compensatory  effect  of 
Chapter  1  funds  has  been  seriously  compromised  by  the  huge  disparities  in  basic  funding  in 
manv  states  like  Illinois.  The  Goals  2000  and  federal  Chapter  I  reauthorization  provide  an 
opportunity  for  those  seeking  to  assure  equity  and  adequacy  in  the  support  for  public 
schools  across  the  nation. 

A  number  of  scholars  and  policy  advocates,  most  notably  Professor  William  Clune 
(University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison)  and  his  colleagues,  have  proposed  the  development  of 
an  entirelv  new  svstcm  of  funding  schools  which  is  not  predicated  upon  equalizing  unequal 
access  to  resources,  but  is  focused  upon  meeting  the  needs  of  students  if  they  are  to 
perform  at  the  desired  high  levels  of  achievement.  The  relatively  simple  sounding  shift  in 
fnruv  from  fimding  school  diMric(<;  to  funding  student  needs  could  have  far  reaching 
imp1icnti<ins  and  could  provide  the  rationale  for  a  greatly  expanded  federal  role  in  assuring 
equity  and  adequacy. 
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One  proposal  Clunc  has  made  is  thnt  assuring  the  opportunity  to  learn  for  many 
needy  students  might  cost  as  much  as  $10,000  per  pupil.  (We  have  already  noted  that 
Illinois"  most  affluent  school  districts,  those  with  few  economically  disadvantaged  students 
enrolled,  already  spend  more  than  this  amount  on  their  students.)  Since  current  local  and 
state  resources  in  most  districts  provide  only  alx)ut  half  that  amount,  one  way  to  assure 
adequate  funding  for  the  nation  s  most  needy  pupils  would  be  to  massively  increase  the 
funding  of  federal  Chapter  I  programs  while  more  carefully  targeting  them  towards  the 
most  needy  students.  Currently,  federal  Chapter  I  funds  provide  only  a  fraction  of  that 
level  of  support  and  are  widely  dispersed,  so  that  some  even  reaches  these  most  affluent 
school  districts.  If  the  nation  truly  wants  to  assure  that  all  students  have  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  meet  the  •chievement  objectives 
Implicit  in  Goals  2000.  such  a  bold  venture  would  be  appropriate. 

However,  the  federal  government  has  not  been  known  for  such  boldness  for  the  past 
three  decades.  Indeed.  Department  of  Education  officials,  acknowledging  the  current 
political  atmosphere  and  the  distrust  of  the  federal  government  in  general,'  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  portray  their  current  initiatives  as  a  coordinating  of  voluntary  state  actions 
rather  than  as  a  federal  assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  educating  the  nation's  young 
people.   Such  timidity  leads  many  to  prefer  the  second  strategy,  incentives  and  sanctions. 

Federal  hicentivex  and  Sanctions  to  Encourage  Equity  and  Adequacy 

Incentives  and  Sanctions  are  the  more  traditional  approach  for  the  federal 
government  to  encourage  states  to  adopt  specific  educational  policies.  The  federal 
government  has  provided  funds  to  encourage  states  and  school  districts  to  undertake  desired 
programs  or  services.  Frequently,  the  federal  government  has  attached  strings  to  the  funds 
it  has  provided.  Not  infrequently,  these  sanctions  have  operated  to  punish  the  targeted 
children  for  the  improprieties  of  the  adults  charged  to  implement  the  federal  initiatives. 
The  most  common  sanction  was  the  withholding  of  federal  funds  or  the  forced  repayment 
of  already  granted  funds. 

Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins  was  a  long-time  champion  of  federal  support  for 
disadvantaged  public  school  students.  Not  surprisingly.  Congressman  Hawkins  was  also  the 
sponsor  of  proposed  legislation  to  seek  to  force  stales  to  move  towards  greater  equity  in 
school  funding.  Unfortunately,  the  Hawkins  act  would  have  utilized  the  same  type  of 
sanctions  that  would  punish  the  disadvantaged  students  of  a  state  (by  withholding  federal 
Chapter  I  funds)  if  the  leaders  of  that  state  would  not  move  to  fix  the  state  s  current 
inequities. 

The  primary  problem  with  such  an  approach  is  that  the  leaders  who  perpetuate  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  school  funding  have  already,  thereby,  demonstrated  their  lack  of 
concern  for  the  disadvantaged  students  the  federal  government  would  be  seeking  to  assist. 
The  State  of  Illinois  receives  just  under  $300  million  in  federal  Chapter  I  support  annually. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  minima!  cost  for  redressing  the  current  school  funding 
inequity  in  Illinois  is  $1.5  billion.  The  current  $300  million  federal  contribution  to  the 
schooling  of  poor  kids  is  not  enough  leverage  to  force  the  raising  of  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  in  slate  revenue,  funds  that  would  have  to  come  in  large  part  from  parents  of  more 
affluent  children  or  adults  without  any  children  in  school  To  put  it  simply,  slate  leaders 
in  Illinois  v^ould  be  more  likely  to  tell  the  federal  government  to  "take  their  $300  million 
and  shove  it"  rather  than  tell  their  middle  class  ta.xpayers  to  pony  up  more  revenues!  The 
children  of  these  state  leaders  and  the  children  of  the  constituents  who  elected  them  to 
office  arc  not  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  federal  funds,  and  the  loss  of  those  funds 
v>.ould  not  seriously  impact  the  quality  of  education  offered  in  most  of  the  school  districts 
served  by  those  leaders. 

Thu^.  a  fcder.?!  approach  that  relies  heavily  upon  sanctions  built  on  the  current 
federal  dollars  provided  for  puhlir  schools  is  likely  to  be  counter-productive.  Fortunately, 
over  the  last  decade,  educational  policy  makers  have  become  more  sophisticated  in  the 
sanctions    they    have    proposed.      In    New    Jersey,   it    was    not    the   students    who   were 
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disadvantaged  by  the  state  educational  bankruptcy  laws  passed  during  the  1980s.  In  Jeney 
City  and  Patterson,  it  was  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  political  patronex,  and  high 
level  school  district  bureaucrats  who  lost  their  jobs  and  their  abilities  to  dispense  patronage 
and  favored  contracts.  Similarly,  when  Chicago  activists  were  writing  the  Chicago  School 
Reform  Act,  the  bankruptcy  provisions  for  non-performing  schools  were  focused  first  upon 
changing  the  principals,  teachers,  and  Local  School  Council  members.  A  similar  approach 
in  Kentucky  added  the  elimination  of  mandatory  attendance  boundaries  which  would  allow 
students  to  opt  out  of  non-performing  schools  to  attend  others  which  were  more  successful. 

Effective  federal  sanctions  to  encourage  more  equity  in  school  funding  must  be 
focused  on  the  political  leaders  responsible  for  maintaining  the  current  inequity  rather  than 
upon  the  students  who  currently  benefit  from  federal  assistance.  Recently,  we  have  seen 
nn  example  of  the  threat  of  federal  sanctions  which  did  have  an  impact  upon  the  political 
leadership  of  the  state.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  threatened  to  withhold 
$700  million  in  higluvay  funds  if  Illinois  does  not  move  more  vigorously  to  reduce  pollutants 
produced  by  an  over-reliance  on  automotive  commuting.  Because  these  funds  support 
contracts  given  to  contributors  to  the  campaigns  of  these  same  political  leaders  and  because 
these  funds  provide  amenities  highly  prized  by  constituents  who  elect  these  same  political 
leaders,  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  funds  has  been  front  page  news,  featuring  screams 
of  anguish  from  the  state's  leaders.  Would  that  similar  threats  could  be  used  to  force  action 
on  school  funding  inequities,  which  these  same  leaders  recognize,  but  only  bemoan,  mostly 
with  crocodile  tears. 

The  other  approach,  under  this  strategy,  would  be  to  significantly  enrich  the 
incentives:  to  offer  a  much  bigger  carrot.  One  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  increase  Chapter 
I  support  to  the  S5.f)()0  level  implicit  in  the  Clune  proposal.  There  are  undoubtedly  other 
ways  tn  increase  the  size  of  the  carrot.  All  of  them,  however,  seem  unlikely  for  a  federal 
government  suffering  from  a  budget  so  badly  out  of  balance. 

Laying  a  Ne^<'  Legal  Foundation 

For  twenty  years,  the  focus  in  school  funding  equity  has  been  upon  legal  action  in 
st.Tie  courts  In  the  197?  Rodriguez  decision,  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  five  to  four  vote, 
declared  that  education  was  a  state,  not  a  federal  responsibility.  Rather  than  focusing  upon 
new  efforts  to  overturn  that  decision,  or  the  even  more  unlikely  prospect  (under  the 
increasingly  conservative  presidencies  of  the  last  two  decades)  of  shifting  the  membership 
of  the  Court  to  achieve  a  different  outcome,  equity  advocates  turned  back  to  state 
governments.  Outcomes  in  these  state  courts  have  been  mixed,  though  the  most  recent 
ca^es  have  mostly  been  favorable  to  the  plaintiffs.  In  several  states  (Alabama  and 
Missouri),  the  problem  has  been  so  bad  that  the  state  government  has  acted  without  even 
appealing  the  trial  court's  finding  of  unconstitutionality. 

Howe\er,  the  courts  have  been  less  favorable  in  a  number  of  other  states,  including 
Illinni<;.  In  this  state,  the  Attorne\  General,  now  a  candidate  for  Governor,  defended  the 
state  bv  saying  there  is  no  constitutional  protection  for  school  children  in  Illinois.  He  has 
simply  dismi<;';ed  the  rights  of  school  children  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  In  his  brief 
he  asked  the  court  to  dismiss  the  school  finance  suit.  In  effect,  he  has  argued  that  the  state 
can  treat  children  as  unequally  as  it  chooses;  unfortunately  the  circuit  court  has  agreed  with 
him  The  case  v^as  dismissed  last  year,  but  the  dismissal  is  now  on  appeal,  with  oral 
arguments  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  early  ne.Tt  year.  I  am  sure  the  Attorney 
General  hopes  the  case  will  not  be  argued  until  after  the  March  primary  elections. 

With  the  new  federal  concern  to  assure  that  all  children  in  the  United  States 
graduate  from  high  school  with  the  desired  knowledge  and  skills  incorporated  in  Goals  2000, 
a  new  opport\initv  to  assure  equitv  and  adequacy  in  school  funding  is  available.  If  students 
across  this  nation  are  to  be  expected  to  meet  national  achievement  standards,  even  ones 
which  are  voluntarilv  estnhlishcd  by  each  of  the  50  states,  students  must  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  learn  that  knowledge  and  those  skills.  Thus,  a  logical  strategy  is  to  include 
in  the  Goals  2000  legislation,  or  in  the  art  renuthori/ing  ESF.A,  Innguage  that  indicates  the 
federal  government  now  considers  it  a  fimdamentnl  interest  that  students  achieve  the  new 
high   standards    it    is    encouraging.      Further,    the    federal    government    considers    it    a 
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fundamental  right  of  each  child  living  within  these  United  States  to  receive  an  adequate  and 
essentially  equal  opportunity  to  learn  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  meet  the 
governments  achievement  objectives.  Such  an  assertion  by  the  federal  government  would 
be  difficult  to  oppose  politically,  at  least  in  open  debate;  further,  it  would  have  the 
advantage  of  not  requiring  huge  federal  expenditures  immediately.  It  would,  however, 
provide  a  new  opportunity  to  extend  the  protections  of  the  14th  Amendment  to  all  children, 
nationwide. 

An  interesting  twist  on  this  issue  is  being  played  out  in  Chicago  this  morning.  A 
federal  judge  has  declared  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  minority  students  in  that  city 
would  be  infringed  upon  if  the  school  district  were  to  be  shut  down  due  to  inadequate 
funding.  Ihus  far.  he  has  only  taken  the  step  of  issuing  a  Temporary  Restraining  Order 
preventing  the  implementation  of  a  state  law  that  requires  that  the  schools  be  shut  if  the 
budget  is  not  balanced.  In  effect,  he  has  ruled  that  sanctions  that  punish  disadvantaged 
students  rather  than  improperly  acting  politicians  and  school  and  union  leaders  are 
unconstitutional,  if  the  children  involved  belong  to  a  protected  class.  Since  minority 
children  are  disproportionately  disadvantaged  by  the  inequities  in  most  state  school  finance 
systems.  Judge  Kocoras  may  be  opening  up  a  new  line  of  litigation,  featuring  federal 
intervention  to  assure  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  these  children.  Today,  the 
judge  must  decide  whether  to  enter  a  preliminary  injunction  that  would  be  precedent  setting 
in  its  effect,  rather  than  merely  ad  hoc  and  not  appealable. 

Conclusioo 

It  is  unlikely,  given  the  federal  governments  current  budget  imbalance,  that  the 
federal  government  would  be  ready  to  put  its  own  resources  into  righting  the  wrong  of 
school  funding  inequity.  Thus,  while  we  should  not  blindly  discount  the  long-term 
possibilities  of  a  major  federal  role  in  the  funding  of  public  education,  the  more  likely 
immediate  strategies  arc  those  which  seek  tn  fashion  better  targeted  sanctions  against  the 
adults  in  states  that  provide  inadequate  and  inequitable  educational  opportunities  to  their 
students  and  those  strategies  which  would  seek  to  provide  new  legal  groundwork  to  assure 
the  extension  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  children,  in  so  far  as  the  funding  of 
their  public  schools  is  concerned. 

1  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  concerns  and  our  hopes  for 
federal  action.  Once  again,  we  commend  you  for  your  decision  to  hold  these  hearings  and 
to  locate  them  in  East  St.  Loui^.  After  all,  it  is  the  children  who  attend  this  school  who 
most  desperately  need  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  federal  government. 


'  Excludes  special  categorical  support  for  handicapped  or  economically  disadvantaged 
children. 

'  The  income  and  tax  data  presented  here  are  drawn  from  the  Tax  Climate  publication 
of  the  Taxpayers  Federation  of  Illinois. 

'     A  Far  Cry  From  Fair,  1992. 

'     Published  by  the  EdEquity  Coalition,  1991. 

*  I  uas  privileged  to  be  an  expert  witness  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools, 
one  of  the  Piaintiff-lntervcnors  in  the  Missouri  school  finance  suit. 

'    Chicago  Tribune.  October  1,  1993.  Section  1,  page  5. 

•  1  o  that  end.  we  support  the  Pcpartment  of  Education's  recommendation  to  increase 
the  proponion  of  Chapter  I  funds  dedicated  to  concentration  grants  to  50  percent 
and  the  higher  floor  for  qM3tif>irig  for  these  giants.  However,  we  would  urge  the 
government  to  forego  its  enchantment  with  counties  for  determining  eligibility,  which 
oniv  makes  sen<;e  in  state-;  with  count\-wide  school  districts.  Instead,  the  focus 
should  he  on  indi^id^lnl  schools;  at  the  very  least,  the  government  should  work 
directly  with  individual  school  districts. 

'  Activi.;ts  in  Chicago,  fearful  of  top  down,  imposed  single  solution-;  while  in  the  midst 
of  a  bottom-up.  school  based  effort  at  school  reform,  share  this  distrust. 
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Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Watkins? 

Mb.  Watkins.  Good  morning,  Senator  Simon,  Mr.  Boyd,  the  staff 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  several  times  the  last  week,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education,  our  superintendent,  other  members 
of  the  educational  arena,  students,  and  concerned  parents. 

First  of  all,  I  need  to  make  a  correction.  I  am  not  a  biology  teach- 
er. I  am  a  phvsical-science  teacher.  I  teach  primarily  the  physical 
sciences.  At  the  present  time,  I  am  trying  to  teach  earth  science 
and  fundamentals  of  science,  which  is  a  basic  science  course,  to  our 
students. 

I  have  been  in  this  district  for  26  years,  and  it  is  with  that  type 
of  background  that  I  would  like  to  address  the  committee  specifi- 
cally as  a  teacher  and  a  department  chairperson. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  demanding  goals 
assessment  programs  and  school  improvement  plans,  which  must 
document  speci^cally  whom  we  teach  and  what  we  teach,  along 
with  the  revelation  of  appalling  scores  of  U.S.  students  in  science 
and  all  other  disciplines,  I  still  have  hope. 

I  still  teach  to  touch  lives.  I  do  it  in  a  firm,  fair,  and  consistent 
manner  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  would  like  to  think  that  addi- 
tional funding  for  science  in  our  school  district  will  certainly  im- 
prove teacher  morale  and  effectiveness  as  we  strive  to  attain  aca- 
demic excellence  and  scientific  literacy  for  all  students. 

My  belief  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  funds  go  specifically 
to  the  classroom  in  the  form  of  equipment  and  supplies  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.  I  think  you  visited  our  building  this  morning. 
If  you  reached  the  second  floor,  you  were  able  to  see  that  many  of 
those  classrooms  are  not  properly  furnished.  All  laboratories  and 
classrooms  should  be  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  equipment.  I 
heard  you  ask  Angela  and  the  other  young  lady  if  they  had  used 
computers.  There  should  be  computers  in  every  science  classroom. 
Not  onlv  that,  facilities  should  be  there  to  safelv  store  or  house 
chemicals  and  jointly  shared  materials.  There  should  be  enough 
supplies  to  accommodate  all  students  for  hands-on  activities,  which 
is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  working  toward  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  help  achieve  those  assessment  outcomes. 

I  worked  this  summer  on  a  kit,  a  hands-on  activities  kit  that  we 
call  hazardous  waste,  and  I  dare  say  I  don't  have  the  funds  to  pur- 
chase kits  for  every  teacher  in  this  district.  It  is  a  good  kit,  but  we 
don't  have  the  funds  to  purchase  them. 

We  need  access  to  replaceable  supplies  that  are  often  depleted, 
a  satisfactory  means  of  distributing  supplies  to  the  person  req- 
uisitioning such,  and  a  guarantee  that  the  requisitioned  supplies  or 
replaceable  items  h>e  made  available  when  needed. 

We  need  to  work  smarter,  not  necessarily  longer,  by  monitoring 
the  efficiency  of  our  staff  from  a  two-fold  perspective — productivity 
in  reaching  our  desired  outcomes  and  prevention  in  the  depletion 
of  our  most  important  resources,  both  tan^ble  Eind  human — or  we 
are  going  to  deplete  our  teachers.  Thus,  tne  need  to  permit  those 
persons  placed  in  leadership  roles  to  function  mEiximally  in  their 
field  of  expertise,  it  is  vitally  important  that  those  persons  have 
time  also  allocated  to  them  to  assist  other  teachers  who  might  be 
in  need,  to  properly  train  laboratory  assistants  so  that  we  can 
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maxiTnize  the  time  on  task  that  our  students  have  for  performing 
hands-on  activities. 

At  this  time,  thank  you  veryr  much  for  allowing  me  to  speak.  I 
hope  that  I  have  been  of  some  benefit  to  you. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  Ms.  Watkins. 

[Letter  follows:] 


Honorable  Paul  Simon,  U.  S.  Senator 
Coimnittee  on  Labor  and  Hunan  Resources 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510-6300 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 

In  response  to  your  fax  dated  September  29,  1993,  5:44  p.m., 
let  it  be  knovm  that  I  am  speaking  strictly  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  classroom  science  teacher  and  departmental  chair- 
person. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  demanding 
Goals  Assessment  Programs  and  School  Improvement  Plans  which 
must  document  specifically  whom  we  teach  and  what  we  teach 
along  with  the  revelation  of  appalling  scores  of  D.  S.  students 
in  science  and  all  other  disciplines,  I  still  have  hope.   I 
still  teach  to  touch  lives  in  a  firm,  fair,  and  consistent 
manner.   I  would  like  to  think  that  additional  funding  for 
Science  in  our  school  district  will  certainly  improve  teacher 
morale  and  effectiveness  as  we  strive  to  attain  academic 
excellence  and  scientific  literacy  for  all  students. 

My  belief  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  funds  go  specifi- 
cally to  the  classroom  in  the  form  of  equipment  and  supplies 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.   All  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms should  be  equipped  with  "state  of  the  art"  equipment 
and/or  apparatus;  facilities  to  safely  store  or  house  chemicals 
and  jointly  shared  materials;  enough  supplies  to  accommodate 
all  students  for  hands-on-activities;  access  to  replaceable 
supplies  that  are  often  depleted;  a  satisfactory  means  of 
distributing  supplies  to  the  person  requisitioning  such; 
and  a  guarantee  that  the  requisitioned  supplies  or  replace- 
able items  be  made  available  when  needed. 

We  need  to  work  smarter  not  necessarily  longer  by  monitoring 
the  efficiency  of  our  staff  from  a  two-fold  perspective:   pro- 
ductivity in  reaching  desired  student  outcomes  and  prevention 
in  the  depletion  of  our  most  important  resources  (tangible 
and  human).   Thus,  the  need  to  permit  those  persons  placed  in 
leadership  roles  to  function  maximally  in  their  field  of  ex- 
pertise.  It  is  vitally  important  that  those  persons  have  time 
allocated  to  assist  other  teachers  and  properly  train  labora- 
tory assistants  to  maximize  time-on-task  for  students  perform- 
ing hands-on-activities. 


Sincerely, 


Annie  R.  Watkins 
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Senator  Simon.  Professor  Baden? 

Mr.  Baden.  My  name  is  Don  Baden.  I  am  a  professor  and  associ- 
ate dean  at  SIlX  Eldwardsville.  I  am  currently  serving  as  director 
of  Project  Caring,  which  is  a  federally  funded,  comprehensive 
school  improvement  program  for  Lansdowne  and  the  Lansdowne 
community. 

First  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks,  and  I  think  the  thanks 
of  the  people  in  this  school,  for  your  coming  here.  I  think  the  fact 
that  a  United  States  Senator  would  take  the  time  to  hold  a  hearing 
at  this  school  has  already  made  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  these 
students.  So  thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  Lansdowne  specifically,  but 
Lansdowne's  exist  all  over  this  State  and  all  over  this  country,  and 
so  hopefully  we  can  see  the  transfer  of  what  is  being  talked  about 
here. 

Two  years  ago,  Lansdowne  Junior  High  School  was  failing  as  an 
educational  institution.  Ninety  percent  of  its  students  operate 
below  grade  level  norms  in  math  and  reading  on  State  and  national 
achievement  tests.  Over  70  percent  of  the  students  who  begin  at 
Lansdowne  do  not  graduate  from  high  school  in  East  St.  Louis 
within  a  6-year  period.  Last  year,  only  10  percent  of  the  9th  grad- 
ers were  eligible  to  start  school  because  they  hadn't  taken  their  re- 
quired school  physiccd. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  students  at  Lansdowne  were  absent  last 
year  from  15  to  142  days.  Few  of  the  students  have  had  any  inter- 
action with  computers  in  the  past.  The  only  computers  in  the  build- 
ing until  this  year  were  reserved  for  a  remedial  program  in  read- 
ing. There  are  no  science  laboratories.  The  cooking  room  has  no 
stoves.  The  physical  environment  of  the  school  was  deteriorating 
with  paint  peeting,  restrooms  not  working,  many  of  the  classrooms 
cold  ouring  the  winter  from  unrepaired  windows.  I  think  all  of  us 
have  read  Kozol's  "Savage  Inequalities."  Chapter  1.  as  you  know, 
dealt  with  East  St.  Louis,  and  Lansdowne  was  hignlighted  in  his 
book. 

The  key  question,  I  think,  is  how  can  this  exist,  even  though  a 
fair  amount  or  large  amounts  of  State  and  Federal  dollars  come 
into  East  St.  Louis.  How  are  these  conditions  allowed  to  exist,  or 
how  have  they  come  to  exist?  And  I  would  like  to  give  my  percep- 
tions of  Uiat  and  then  what  a  Federal  program  is  doing  to  address 
these,  and  perhaps  some  things  that  might  be  done. 

First,  in  my  opinion,  the  issue  is  much  broader  than  the  issues 
just  of  educational  expenditures.  The  lack  of  resources  in  the  com- 
munity for  employment,  for  housing,  for  health  care,  and  other 
basic  needs  make  the  school  district  the  largest  employer  in  the 
community.  The  reality  of  being  an  employment  agency  I  think 
makes  the  district  leadership  extremely  susceptible  to  politically 
based  demands  for  jobs  in  the  community.  Oftentimes  political 
needs  outweigh  educational  needs  as  a  determining  factor  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  the  district. 

The  lack  of  employment  also  leads  to  a  lack  of  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  education.  Few  students  in  Lansdowne  or  their  parents 
seek  education  as  a  way  out  of  their  economic  plight.  Successful 
economic  role  models  in  the  community  do  not  achieve  that  position 
because  of  tiieir  educational  attainment,  but  because  of  their  entre- 
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preneurial  skills,  both  legal  and  illegal.  Students  see  little  reason 
to  stay  in  school  or  to  work  hard  if  they  are  here. 

Schooling  processes  become  one  of  low  expectations  and  social 
promotion  from  one  grade  to  the  next,  resulting  in  students  who 
advance  and  oftentimes  graduate  with  tew  marketable  skills. 

Third,  State  and  Federal  attempts  at  improvement  often,  I  think, 
over-emphasize  standardized  test  scores,  which  focus  on  rote 
memorization  rather  than  on  meaningful  skills,  critical  thinking, 
and  problem  solving. 

The  curriculum  currently  used  in  the  schools  is  often  irrelevant 
to  the  students.  They  are  interested  in  communit^^  street-based  is- 
sues which  they  see  as  relevant.  The  teachers,  however,  are  not 
that  familiar  or  in  many  cases  not  as  aware  of  those  issues  as  the 
students.  Given  that  mismatch,  many  classes  are  seen  as  meaning- 
less by  the  students  while  the  teachers  are  often  frustrated  by  the 
students'  lack  of  interest  in  a  traditional  curriculum. 

The  lack  of  parental  involvement  or  even  sometimes  interest  in 
the  school,  especially  at  the  secondary  level,  makes  home/school  co- 
operation very  difficult  The  preponderance  of  interactions  between 
parents  and  school  at  a  school  like  Lansdowne  is  for  discipline  is- 
sues and  creates  a  very  hostile  environment,  oftentimes,  between 
parents  and  school.  Also,  the  lack  of  after-school,  weekend,  and 
summer  activities  for  the  children  of  Lansdowne  ehminates  the 
possibility  for  effective  continuity  in  education  between  the  school 
and  the  community. 

Finally,  all  the  numerous  efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of  students 
and  families  exist  in  East  St.  Louis  through  social  agencies,  health 
agencies.  There  is  little  coordination  of  this  effort.  Turf-minding 
and  the  building  of  empires  oftentimes,  I  think,  replaces  the  con- 
cerns for  the  needs  of  the  children.  While  some  families  at 
Lansdowne  may  receive  services  from  six  or  seven  different  social 
agencies,  others  receive  none,  and  so  it  is  many  times  a  lack  of  ac- 
cess. 

I  would  like  to  talk  just  for  a  minute  about  what  Project  Caring 
is  and  perhaps  what  can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Project  Caring  was  established  and  received  funding  a  year  ago 
from  the  Urban  Community  Service  Program,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  was  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  educational, 
social,  and  health  services  to  this  community  and  also  a  similar  one 
in  St.  Louis.  Specifically  the  project  is  attempting  to  increase 
achievement  ana  attendance  here  at  Lansdowne,  to  encourage  col- 
laborative provision  of  social  services,  and  improve  the  health  con- 
ditions. 

Some  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  in  the  last  year:  In  edu- 
cation, we  have  tried  to  create  a  community  of  learners  by  creating 
teams  of  teachers  who  are  working  with  smaller  groups  of  children. 
Teachers  are  increasingly  involved  in  the  decisionmaking  process  of 
the  school,  suggesting  solutions  to  problems  faced  in  the  building. 
We  have  set  up  a  mentoring  program  which  now  serves  or  will  be 
serving  about  100  of  the  700  students  at  Lansdowne,  the  mentors 
coming  from  school,  community,  and  business  leaders. 

The  social  needs,  the  Project  Caring  social  service  staff  works  on 
a    regular    basis    with    approximately    850    of    the    students    at 
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Lansdowne,  trying  to  work  with  existing  agencies  with  the  families 
in  trying  to  deal  with  the  problems  whiwi  the  students  have. 

In  the  health  arena,  last  spring  the  project  sponsored  a  health 
clinic  here  at  the  school.  Because  of  that,  about  70  percent  of  ^e 
9th  graders  started  school  this  year  rather  than  10  percent  the  pre- 
vious year  because  they  got  their  physicals  here. 

A  community  center  nas  been  established  in  a  neighborhood 
church  to  provide  recreational  tutoring  and  educational  services.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  because  of  Project  Caring  edu- 
cation conditions  have  dramatically  improved  at  Lansdowne,  but 
that  is  not  really  true.  Class  sizes  have  increased  this  year  to  35 
students  because  of  the  State-mandated  cuts  on  the  district.  We 
have  been  in  school  for  5  or  6  weeks.  We  still  have  three  or  four 
classrooms  which  are  being  served  by  substitutes  who  are  not  ade- 
quately prepared  to  teach  those  classes.  Books  and  supplies  con- 
tinue to  be  inadequately  supplied.  Teachers  still  have  to  buy  most 
of  their  supplies,  have  to  pay  for  xerox  copies  for  use  in  their  class- 
room. 

This  didn't  happen  just  certainly  overnight.  This  has  happened 
over  many  years.  I  think  positive  tning^  are  occurring,  though.  The 
orderliness  in  the  school,  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  learning,  has 
increased  dramatically,  I  think  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  prin- 
cipal, Cornelius  Perry,  who  came  last  year,  and  his  associates,  and 
hopefully  in  some  part  to  Project  Caring.  The  teaching  staff,  many 
of  whom  have  been  here  for  10  to  35  or  40  years,  I  think,  expressed 
a  very  positive,  growing  willingness  to  work  with  us  in  initiatives 
such  as  mentoring  and  school  clubs  programs. 

Renovation  efforts  in  the  building,  both  by  the  district  and  by 
Project  Caring,  have  given  the  students  a  sense  that  someone  cares 
about  their  scnools.  We  do  have  two  computers  rooms  now  in  the 
school.  Hopefully  this  year  all  students  will  have  computer  instruc- 
tion. 

What  can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government?  Perhaps  some 
things.  One,  the  Federal  Government  could  demand  or  should  de- 
mand, I  think,  coordination  of  Federal  education  support  to  urban 
school  districts.  A  school  district  like  East  St.  Louis  now  has  Fed- 
eral funding  for  reading,  science,  math,  drug  education,  career  edu- 
cation, technology  education,  and  I  am  sure  a  number  of  other 
things.  Each  of  tnose  becomes  independent  programs  rather  than 
a  coordinated  effort,  perhaps  something  which  would  be  more  of  a 
grant  rather  than  categorical  funding. 

1  think  in  urban  schools  especially,  year-round  schooling  needs  to 
be  explored.  1  think  the  agricultural  model  obviously  makes  no 
sense  in  the  East  St.  Louis  community,  and  what  is  lost  during 
that  3  or  4  months  of  summer  and  the  period  before  and  after  that 
sets  students  back. 

There  needs  to  be  a  creative  assistant  to  the  personnel  needs  of 
urban  schools.  I  am  encouraged  by  President  Clinton's  youth  serv- 
ice program,  a  program  for  using  retired  military  NCO's  and  offi- 
cers in  urban  schools.  I  think  those  both  have  promise  in  terms  of 
improving  some  of  the  personnel  needs. 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  an  encouragement  with  the  States  by 
the  Federal  Government  coordinated  in  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices. There  are  programs  such  as  Walbridge  in  St.  Louis,  our  pro- 
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eram  and  some  others  around  the  country  who  are  trying  to  begin 
to  do  this.  Currently  social  agencies  really  are  competing  for  aid  to 
the  students.  There  needs  to  be  support  and  cooperation  between 

^  f  tlink  ^Uie  time  is  ripe  for  renewed  Federal  commitment  to 
urban  education.  About  one  mile  from  here,  a  former  CaUiobc  high 
school  is  being  transformed  into  a  State  prison.  That  trans- 
formation epitomizes  the  choice  we  have.  We  can  either  invest  in 
education  in  urban  areas,  or  we  can  mvest  m  prisons.  I  think  we 
all  know  what  the  choice  can  be. 

Thank  you  very  much.        ^^,    „    ,      .„        , 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Baden  follows:] 
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Prkpared  Statement  op  Donald  J.  Baden 

My  name  is  Donald  Baden  and  I  am  a  Professor  and  Associate  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Edwardsville  in  EdwardsviFle,  Illinois.  I  am  currently  serving  as 
Project  Director  of  Project  CARING,  a  comprehensive  school 
improvement  program  serving  the  children  and  families  of  the 
Lansdowne  community  of  East  St.  Louis.  Illinois  and  the  Stevens 
community  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  I  would  like  to  share  my 
perceptions  of  the  educational  conditions  in  this  community  and  the 
impact   which   a   federal   program   is   having   on   these   conditions. 

Two  years  ago.  Lansdowne  Junior  High  School  was  failing  as  an 
educational  institution.  Over  90%  of  its  students  were  operating 
below  grade  level  norms  on  state  and  national  achievement  tests. 
Over  70%  of  its  seventh  graders  did  not  graduate  from  an  East  St. 
Louis  High  School  within  the  six  years  from  entry  into  the  school. 
Only  10  %  of  its  ninth  graders  were  starting  school  on  time  each  fall 
because  the  other  90%  had  not  completed  the  requisite  school 
physical  prior  to  admission.  Forty-five  percent  of  its  students  were 
absent  from  15  to  142  days  of  school  last  year.  Few  If  any  students 
had  any  regular  interaction  with  computer  based  instruction  as  the 
two  computers  which  were  in  the  building  were  used  for  remedial 
skill  instruction.  The  physical  environment  of  the  school  was 
deteriorating  with  paint  peeling,  restrooms  not  working,  and  many 
classrooms  cold  from  unrepaired  windows.  Jonathan  Kozol 
dramatically  highlighted  the  plight  of  the  children  attending 
Lansdowne  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book.  Savage    Inequalities. 

Joblessness,  poverty,  inadequate  health  care,  underperforming 
schools,  substandard  housing  and  crime  all  have  devastating  effects 
upon  children.  These  effects  produce  a  cycle  of  disadvantage  which 
perpetuates  itself  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  East  St.  Louis 
and    other      communities. 

The  key  question  is  how  this  situation  can  exist  in  the  light  of  large 
state  and  federal  expenditures  in  the  district  which  place  the  district 
at  a  per  pupil  expenditure  higher  than  the  state  average.  The 
following   are   some   of  my   perceptions. 


l.The  issue  is  much  broader  than  the  issue  of  educational 
expenditures.  The  lack  of  resources  in  the  community  for 
employment,  for  housing,  for  health  care  and  for  other  basic  needs 
mnkes  the  school  district  the  largest  employer  in  the  community.  The 
reality  of  being  an  employment  agency  makes  the  district  leadership 
extremely  susceptible  to  politically  based  demands  for  jobs  from  the 
community.  Political  needs  often  outweigh  educational  needs  as  the 
determining    factor    in    the    decision   making    process    in    the    district. 
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2.The  lack  of  employment  also  leads  to  a  lack  of  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  education.  Few  students  or  their  parents  see  education  as  the  way 
out  of  their  economic  plight.  Successful  economic  role  models  in  the 
community  often  do  not  achieve  that  position  because  of  educational 
attainment  but  rather  because  of  their  entrepreneurial  skills,  both 
legal  and  illegal.  Students  see  little  reason  to  stay  in  school  or  to 
work  hard  if  they  are  there.  The  schooling  process  becomes  one  of 
few  expectations  and  social  promotion  from  one  grade  to  the  next 
resulting  in  students  who  advance  and  graduate  with  few 
marketable    skills. 

3.  State  and  federal  attempts  at  improvement  often  overemphasize 
standardized  tests  which  focus  on  rote  memorization  of  relatively 
meaningless  skills  as  opposed  to  fostering  teaching  strategies  which 
focus  on  critical  thinking  and  problem  solving. 

4.  The  curriculum  currently  used  in  the  schools  is  irrelevant  to  many 
of  the  students  while  the  community/street  based  issues  which  the 
students  see  as  relevant  is  often  unknown  to  most  of  the  teachers  in 
the  school.  Given  this  mismatch,  many  classes  are  seen  as 
meaningless  by  the  students  while  the  teachers  sit  frustrated  by  the 
student   lack   of  interest   in   traditional  curricula. 

5. The  lack  of  parental  interest  and  involvement  in  the  schools, 
especially  at  the  secondary  level,  makes  home-school  cooperation  in 
education  virtually  non-existent.  The  preponderance  of  interactions 
between  school  and  home  relates  to  the  misbehavior  of  the  student 
making   for   a   hostile   environment   between    the   two   groups. 

6. The  lack  of  afterschool,  weekend  and  summer  activities  for  kids 
eliminates  the  possibility  for  effective  continuity  in  education 
between    the    school    and    the   community. 

7. Although  numerous  efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  students  and 
their  families  exist,  there  is  little  coordination  of  these  efforts.  Turf 
minding  and  the  building  of  empires  replaces  concern  for  the  needs 
of  the  children.  While  some  families  may  receive  services  from  six  or 
seven  agencies  or  programs,  others  receive  none  because  the  system 
rewards   non   coooperation    for   both    the   clients    and   the   providers. 

I  would  like  to  address  what  is  being  done  by  Project  CARING  and 
what  could   or   should   be   done   by   the   federal   government. 

To  address  this  crisis,  a  consortium  of  local  universities,  social  and 
health  agencies,  area  business  leaders,  and  community  organizations 
led  by  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville  and  School 
District  #189  in  East  St.  Louis  have  entered  into  a  partnership 
agreement  designed  to  address  the  problems  at  Lansdowne.  Seen 
initially     as     an     educational    partnership,     it    was    evident        that    the 
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children  of  Lansdowne  were  at  risk  not  because  of  inherent 
educational  deficiencies,  but  because  of  a  myriad  of  educational, 
social  and  health  problems  which  made  learning  very  difficult.  The 
members  of  this  consortia  have  committed  themselves  to  breaking 
this  cycle  in  the  Lansdowne  community.  In  the  words  of  Lisbeth 
Schorr:  "It  lies  within  our  reach  to  change  the  futures  of 
disadvantaged  children..,,"  by  developing  a  comprehensive  spectrum 
of  services  focussing  on  the  child  within  the  context  of  the  family. 

Project  CARING  was  established  and  received  funding  a  year  ago 
from  the  Urban  Community  Service  Program  under  Part  A,  Title  XI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  CARING  is  designed  to  provide 
comprehensive  educational,  social  and  health  services  to  this 
community  and  a  similar  one  in  St.  Louis.  Specifically,  the  project  is 
attempting  to  increase  achievement  and  attendance  in  the  targeted 
schools,  encourage  collaborative  provision  of  social  services  and 
improve  the  health  conditions  of  children  and  families  in  the  area. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  the  key  activities  of  the  past  year. 

In  the  area  of  education,  our  goal  has  been  to  create  a  community  of 
learners  by  creating  teams  of  teachers  and  professional  staff 
members  committed  to  improving  the  quality  of  education  received 
by  the  students.  Teachers  are  increasingly  involved  in  the  decision 
making  process  in  the  school  suggesting  solutions  to  problems  faced 
in  the  building.  This  process  has  helped  to  set  up  a  mentoring 
program  serving  about  100  of  the  700  students  at  Lansdowne.  The 
goal  of  these  effort  is  to  provide  increased  motivaton  for  the  students 
to  stay  in  school  and  succeed.  To  help  accomplish  this,  over  20 
students  from  SIUE  have  chosen  to  complete  their  student  teaching 
at  Lansdowne  in   the  past  year. 


To  address  the  social  needs  of  the  students,  the  Project  CARING  social 
service  staff  works  with  over  150  of  the  Lansdowne  students  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  staff  interacts  on  a  daily  basis  with  the  teachers  in 
identifying  needs  of  students  and  how  to  address  these  needs.  The 
staff  also  works  closely  with  area  agencies  to  prevent  duplication  of 
services    to   the   students    and    their   families. 


The  health  staff  of  Project  CARING  meets  immediate  health  needs  of 
the  students,  identifies  health  problems,  and  works  with  the  teachers 
in  trying  to  proactively  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  children. 
Last  spring  the  staff  sponsored  on  site  physical  examinations  and 
immunizations  in  conjunction  with  the  local  health  authority  so  that 
ninth  graders  would  be  eligible  to  enter  school  on  time  this 
Septcmhcr.  Over  75%  did  enter  on  time  compared  to  the  10%  in  the 
past,    years. 
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A  community  center  has  been  established  in  a  neighborhood  church 
to  provide  recreational,  tutoring,  and  educational  services  to  children 
and   their  families   after  school,  on  weekends,  and  in  the  summer. 

I  would  like  to  report  that  the  educational  environment  and 
achievement  of  the  students  at  Lansdowne  has  changed  dramatically 
since  our  intervention,  but  I  can't.  Class  sizes  have  increased  this 
year  to  35  students  in  each  class  because  of  budgetary  reductions 
imposed  by  the  state  so  that  the  district  could  balance  its  budget.  A 
number  of  classes  continue  to  be  served  by  substitute  rather  than  by 
more,  fully  certified  teachers  even  after  one  month  of  the  school 
year.  Books  and  supplies  continue  to  be  inadequately  supplied. 
While  Project  CARING  has  been  able  to  provide  support  to  meet  some 
of  the  needs  of  the  teachers,  many  teachers  still  have  to  use  their 
own  funds  to  buy  supplies  and  to  make  copies  of  instructional 
materials    for    the    students. 

The  overwhelming  challenges  faced  by  the  professionals  at 
Lansdowne  did  not  come  into  being  in  the  past  year  and  they  wont 
disappear  in  the  three  year  life  of  this  project.  However,  there  are 
positive   things   occurring.   Orderliness   in   the   school,   a  prerequisite   for 

learning,  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  past  year  due  to  the 
leadership  of  a  new  building  principal.  Cornelius  Perry,  and  his 
associates,  and.  I  believe,  in  some  part  to  the  presence  of  Project 
CARING.  The  teaching  staff,  many  of  whom  have  been  at  Lansdowne 
for  the  past  10  to  35  years,  have  exhibited  a  growing  willingness  to 
participate  in  Project  CARING  initiatives  such  as  the  mentoring 
program  and  a  School  Clubs  period.  The  students  seem  to  have  an 
increased  sense  of  pride  in  their  school  due  in  part  to  renovation 
efforts  of  the  school  district  and  by  beautification  efforts  underway 
by  Project  CARING.  Two  computer  rooms  have  been  equipped  by 
Project  CARING  so  that  all  students  in  the  school  now  receive 
computer    instruction   on    a    weekly    basis. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  children  and  families  of  Lansdowne  often 
appear  intractable  and  insurmoutable.  They  have  not  only  existed  for 
the  patt  twenty  years,  they  have  grown.  Efforts  to  correct  them  have 
been  sporadic,  at  best.  A  significant  concern  I  have  is  that  Project 
CARING  will  become  another  on  the  list  of  federal  projects  that  have 
come  and  gone.  Change  does  not  occur  in  three  year  blocks  of  time. 
Institutions  such  as  schools  and  social  agencies  must  be  transformed 
to  more  effectively  involve  the  communities  in  which  they  exist.  All 
facets  of  society  must  work  together  if  we  are  to  change  the  odds  for 
children  and  families  at  risk.  Project  CARING  begins  that  process  of 
change.  My  concern  is  whether  we  have  the  strength  and  courage  to 
commit  to  long  term  institutional  change. The  problems  of  Lansdowne 
are  not  just  a  problem  for  East  St.  Louis  but  are  a  problem  for  the 
entire  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  for  the  state  of  Illinois  and  for  the 
entire  country.  We  have  begun.  May  we  continue?  What  can  be  done 
at   the   federal   level   to   succeed   in   this  effort? 
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l.The  federal  government  should  demand  coordination  of  all  federal 
education  support  to  urban  school  districts.  Perhaps  targeted  block 
grants  combining  existing  restrictive  programs  could  replace  current 
categorical    funding. 

2. Year  round  schooling  or  at  least  year  round  support  of  educational 
efforts  in  the  community  needs  to  be  piloted  as  a  federal/state 
initiative. 

3. Creative  assistance  to  the  personnel  needs  of  urban  schools. 
Promising  initiatives  such  as  President  Clinton's  Youth  Service 
program,  the  use  of  retired  military  NCO's  and  officers  in  urban 
schools,  and  urban  community  service  efforts  exist.  The  federal 
government  must  demand  coordination  of  these  efforts  rather  than 
allowing   the  creation  of  new  local  patronage  empires. 

4. Encourage  with  the  states  coordinated  delivery  of  social  services 
through  the  schools.  A  number  of  promising  efforts  such  as 
Walbridge  in  St.  Louis,  this  Project  CARING,  as  well  as  other  programs 
around  the  country  need  to  be  institutionalized.  Currently  DCFS, 
Public  Aid,  CHASI,  and  numerous  other  public  and  private  programs 
compete  for  clients.  State  leadership  with  federal  support  is 
necessary    to   change    this    thinking. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  renewed  federal  commitment  to  urban  education. 
About  one  mile  from  here,  a  former  Catholic  high  school  is  being 
converted  into  a  state  prison.  That  transformation  epitomizes  our 
societal  choice.  We  can  either  invest  in  education  in  urban  areas  or 
we  can  invest  in  prisons.  1  think  we  all  know  what  our  choice  must 
be. 

Thank    you    for   this    opportunity. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  yoiL  If  I  may  just  comment  on  your  last 
observation,  we  have  invested  money  in  prisons  thinking  this  is  a 
way  to  solve  crime.  What  is  very  interesting,  in  the  year  1970  we 
had  134  people  per  100,000  in  our  prisons,  and  then  we  got  on  this 
kick  that  we  are  going  to  put  more  people  in  prison  and  then  we 
are  going  to  solve  our  crime  problem  that  way.  Today  we  have  455 
people  per  100,000  persons,  far  more  than  any  odier  country.  South 
Africa  is  second  with  311.  Canada  has  109.  We  clearly  are  looking 
in — we  are  putting  billions  every  year  into  new  prisons,  and  you 
don't  need  to  go  any  further  than  the  State  of  Illinois  to  find  that. 
And  we  are  neglecting  the  causes  out  there. 

I  would  also  like  to  underscore  what  you  have  said,  that  you  can- 
not expect  schools  in  isolation  to  solve  the  problems  when  we  stock- 
pile the  poor  into  the  central  city  in  Chicago,  when  in  East  St. 
Louis — and  I  spent  much  of  my  life  in  this  area.  I  go  back  to  the 
years  when  this  was  a  largely  African  American  city  but  with  all 
white  leadership,  and  they  were  interested  not  in  the  community 
too  often,  but  in  who  controlled  the  gambling,  who  controlled  the 
prostitution,  and  you  didn't  have  the  interest  in  building  the  com- 
munity that  should  have  been  there.  And  we  are  paying  for  that 
today. 

I  should  recall  this,  but  what  is  the  per-pupil  expenditure  here 
in  East  St.  Louis?  Do  either  Ms.  Watkins  or  Don  Baden  or  Mr. 
Duckworth,  if  you  are  still  here 

Mr.  Baden.  Mr.  Hess  has  it.  It  is  about  $3,000,  but  that  doesn't 
include  the  proCTams  for — ^you  know,  chapter  programs  and  special 
ed,  which  I  thime  raises  it  to,  what,  around  $5,500? 

Dr.  Hess.  Yes,  about  $5,500  when  you  include  the  aid  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. But  the  basic  aid  is  only  about  $3,100.  The  State  itself 
says  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  $3,900  to  provide  an  adequate 
education.  So  even  by  the  State's  own  standard,  the  State  is  not 
providing  enough. 

Senator  Simon.  And  the  tax  base  that  you  referred  to,  Dr.  Hess, 
the  reality  is  that  when  you  get  that  tax  base  above  a  certain  level, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  attract  industry  into  a  community  to  build 
a  tax  base.  That  is  where  we  are  today. 

Ms.  Watkins,  I  don't  want  to  wish  this  upon  you,  but  if  you  were 
suddenly  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

Ms.  Watkins.  Oh,  my  goodness.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Simon.  [Continuing.]  What  would  you  be  trying  to  do  in 
terms  of  what  the  schools  in  East  St.  Louis  need? 

Ms.  Watkins.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  need  to  do  something  that 
would  permit  our  students  to  do  a  lot  more  critical  thinking  than 
they  presently  do.  That  is  where  I  would  start. 

Senator  SiMON.  And  can  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that? 

Ms.  Watkins.  By  this,  I  mean  a  lot  of  the  things  that  they  do, 
they  just  do  it  without  any  thought  about  it.  A  perfect  example — 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  any  particular  kid.  I  had  a  stu- 
dent say  to  me  the  other  day  in  the  classroom,  I  asked  about  her 
notes,  and  she  said  to  me,  "1  don't  have  those  notes,  so  I  cEm't  par- 
ticipate today."  I  said,  "Well,  you  should  have  been  in  class."  And 
she  said  to  me,  "Well,  it  is  not  my  fault."  So  I  said,  "Whose  fault 
is  it?"  And  her  response  to  me  was,  "It  is  God's  fault." 
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Now,  there  was  no  critical  thinking  there.  That  was  an  excuse. 
That  was  an  option.  That  was  a  way  out  I  don't  want  this  from 
my  students.  And  at  that  point,  I  said  to  her,  "Well,  we  will  discuss 
this  some  other  time  because,  you  know,  God  did  not  cause  you  to 
be  ill,"  or  whatever  the  problem  was.  Students  need  to  think  criti- 
cally about  what  they  are  saying  before  they  just  jump  up  and  say 
something. 

A  set  of  values  needs  to  be  instilled  frt)m  the  home.  If  I  can  get 
respect  from  students  in  my  classroom  and  can  get  them  to  under- 
stand that  you  must  respect  each  person  because  they  are  human 
beings,  then  I  have  more  time  to  spend  in  the  classroom  than  I  do 
on  disciplinary  problems.  Just  getting  kids  to  think  through  a  situ- 
ation, if  I  give  you  a  laboratory  activity  to  do,  don't  just  write  some- 
thing down  just  to  be  writing  an  answer.  Think  about  it. 

Are  you  being  honest  in  your  reporting  of  the  information  that 
you  saw?  Things  that  cause  them  to  think  critically  is  something 
I  would  like  to  ao. 

Senator  Simon.  One  of  the  other  members  of  the  panel — ^I  forget 
which  one — mentioned  more  parental  involvement 

Ms.  Watkins.  Involvement 

Senator  Simon.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  a  lot  of  parents  feel  in- 
adequate. You  know,  one  of  the  problems  is  adult  illiteracy  that  we 
have  got  to  face  up  to  and  some  other  problems  in  our  society.  And 
a  lot  of  parents  have  just  given  up  along  with  their  students. 

Ms.  Watkins.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Simon.  Anv  observations  you  have  on  the  parental  in- 
volvement side  of  this : 

Ms.  Watkins.  I  suppose  I  should  have  a  lot  because  I  have  two 
children  of  my  own  and  four  grandchildren  that  we  are  trying  to 
educate. 

I  find  that  many  times  the  students  are  given  two  sets  of  things 
to  deal  with.  We  say  one  thing  to  them,  for  them  to  do,  but  we  do 
something  totally  different  ourselves. 

I  used  to  think  that  it  was  the  young  ladies  in  this  district  that 
we  had  to  attract,  and  I  think  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  that  in  1976, 
we  might  have  done  a  little  better.  I  wrote  a  proposal  for  this  dis- 
trict for  a  dean  of  women,  and  I  wanted  to  address  the  problems 
of  the  voung  ladies  because  I  could  see  then  the  decline  of  the 
young  ladies^  behavior.  And  I  thought  that  behavior  modification 
might  be  something  to  work  with.  And,  of  course,  it  was  not  carried 
to  fruition,  so  I  think  we  lost  those  youn^  ladies. 

I  think  if  we  can  reach  our  young  ladies,  even  today,  that  would 
be  the  direction  in  which  to  go,  because  if  the  young  ladies  have 
this  high  self-esteem,  then  we  can  cause  them  to — they  will  de- 
mand from  t^e  young  men  and  the  other  people  in  the  community 
that  they  get  that  respect  also.  But  we  don't  have  that,  and  a  lot 
of  that  is  l^cause  the  building — the  schools  are  not  properly  funded 
for  them  to  actually  grow  up  believing  that  they  can  be  better  than 
they  are. 

Senator  Simon.  That  spark  of  hope  is  missing. 

Ms.  Watkins.  Yes,  that  spark  of  nope  is  missing  for  them. 

Senator  SiMON.  And  when  we  don't  adequately  maintain  build- 
ings and  do  other  things,  we  are  not  conveying  the  right  kind  of 
message,  are  we? 
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Ms.  Watkins.  No,  we  are  not  We  are  sending  mixed  signals. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  June,  you  in  a  sense  kind  of  went  through 
the  same  experience  that  Jonathan  Kozol  did.  I  don't  know  if  you 
read  his  book,  "Savage  Inequalities,"  but  he  went  from — I  forget,  I 
think  it  was  a  poor  school  to  a  wealthy  district,  or  maybe  it  was 
the  other  way  around.  I  forget  But  in  a  sentence  or  two,  what  is 
the  difference  between  serving  in  a  wealthy  district — or  not  a 
wealthy  district,  but  one  reasonably  well  financed  and  one  that 
isn't? 

Mr.  Jung.  I  think  probably  the  biggest  difference  that  I  have 
seen  is  that  we  have  a  few  more  resources  that  we  can  allow  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  other  school  personnel  to  explore  ways  to 
improve  their  teaching,  explore  ways  to  involve  parents  in  pro- 
grams. The  program  tnat  I  was  thinking  of  when  you  mentioned 
parents,  in  Missouri  we  have  a  proeram  called  Parents  as  First 
Teachers,  where  educators  from  tne  local  school  district  go  out  to 
the  school  and  help  parents  understand  a  child's  development  and 
help  them  encourage  that  development.  That  type  of  a  program  is 
going  to  be  very 

Senator  Simon.  And  as  I  understand  the  Missouri  program,  you 
do  that  not  when  a  child  enrolls  in  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 

Mr.  Jung.  It  is  from  birth. 

Senator  Simon.  From  birth,  which  I  think  really  does  make  a  dif- 
ference. And  these  things  that  you  talk  about,  do  they  make  a  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  the  expectations  and  the  development  of  young 
people? 

Mr.  Jung.  Exactly.  The  parents  feel  more  comfortable  with  the 
school.  They  feel  like  they  can  come  in  and  work  with  the  teachers 
because  they  have  ever  since  their  child  has  been  bom.  It  is  with 
the  teacher  they  have  been  working  with.  They  feel  more  confident 
in  dealing  with  their  children,  that  they  can  help  them  with  the 
problems  that  they  are  having.  And  if  they  can't  help  them,  they 
know  where  they  can  go  rather  than  feeling  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness. 

Senator  Simon.  Fred  Hess,  ^ou  have  been  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time.  In  addition  to  everything  else,  how  do  we  get 
parents  involved?  And  how  is  that  tied  in  with  this  basic  question 
of  equity  in  financing  we  are  talking  about? 

Dr.  Ress.  I  think,  quite  directly,  we  have  a  very  minimalist  pro- 
gram in  Illinois  that  allows  support  to  disadvantaged  children  only. 
That  program  was  written  out  of  the  legislation  by  the  General  As- 
sembly this  past  year.  Fortunately,  the  Grovemor,  in  his  amend- 
atory veto,  took  the  elimination  of  that  program  out  of  the  bill.  So 
we  are  able  to  maintain  it  But  I  think  we  do  need  to  look  at  those 
kinds  of  supports  for  direct  involvement. 

In  Chicago,  we  are  trying  to  do  something  much  more  directly  in 
terms  of  giving  the  schools  back  to  the  parents,  giving  them  the 
ability  to  run  schools  through  local  school  councils,  and,  therefore, 
to  try  and  overcome  this  sense  that  the  schools  are  just  foreign 
places,  and  hopefully  also  to  reconnect  them  into  their  communities 
the  way  Project  Caring  is  trying  to  reconnect  this  school  into  its 
community. 

I  think  that  is  a  critical  juncture.  The  Federal  Government  could 
be  very  helpful  here  if  we  could  get  the  various  bureaucracies  in 
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the  Federal  Government  to  begin  to  coordinate  their  activities  and 
encourage  the  local  manifestations  of  their  depcirtments  to  work 
across  me  lines  so  that  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  all  begin  to  bring  their  progrcuns  into 
coordination. 

My  understanding  is  the  Secretaries  of  each  of  those  Depart- 
ments are  certainly  mclined  in  that  direction.  The  problem  becomes 
the  middle-level  bureaucrats. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  other  dimension.  You  mentioned 
that  the  ESEIA  reauthorization  is  coming  up.  One  of  the  proposals 
that  has  come  forth  from  the  administration  last  week  is  that  the 
way  in  which  we  ftind  Federal  Chapter  1  funds  should  be  altered. 
This  is  aside  from  how  much  monev  is  put  into  it  currently.  The 
money  is  very  diffuse,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  school  dis- 
tricts get  some  of  that  money  because  they  have  a  few  low-income 
kids.  But  there  is  a  proposal  from  the  Department  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, Federal  Chapter  1  ftinds  should  be  divided  equally  between 
general  support  to  all  low-income  kids  in  the  country  and  con- 
centrated support  to  school  districts  with  higher  proportions  of  low- 
income  kids.  So  the  school  districts  that  have  half  of  their  kids,  as 
Mr.  Jimg  has  in  his  class,  that  would  qualify  for  services  would  get 
extra  funds.  That  would  be  tremendously  beneficial  for  school  cus- 
tricts  with  lots  of  low-income  kids,  like  East  St.  Louis  or  like  Chi- 
cago or  like  Rittner.  So  I  think  that  is  clearly  one  of  the  proposals 
that  we  would  want  to  support. 

I  think  one  of  the  other  things  that  we  might  be  aware  of,  we 
are  meeting  on  a  historic  dav  because  today  in  Chicago  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  goes  before  Judge  Kocoras,  a  Federal  iudge,  to 
ask  him  to  keep  the  Chicago  public  schools  open  because  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  funding  that  is  available  for  the  children  of  tiiat  city. 
They  are  going  in  on  a  civil  rights  clause,  basically  saying  that 
these  children  have  been  segregated  and  their  civil  ri^ts  have 
been  violated,  and  we  can't  remedy  the  violation  of  their  avil  rights 
if  the  school  district  itself  doesn't  operate. 

If  Judge  Kocoras  should  grant  the  prehminary  iniunction  that  he 
is  being  asked  to  grant  today,  that  would  move  nis  action  from 
being  a  temporary  ad  hoc,  let's  try  and  help  this  thing  along,  which 
is  what  his  action  has  meant  to  date,  into  a  precedent-setting  and 
reviewable  proposal.  It  might  give  us  another  set  of  legal  grounds 
to  begin  to  look  at  how  we  adequately  treat  children. 

I  was  fortunate  to  get  a  tour  of  this  school  this  morning.  One  of 
the  comments  that  my  guide  made  to  me  was  that— he  was  show- 
ing the  in-school  suspension  section  and  was  showing  some  books 
that  they  had  received  from  the  Clayton  school  district.  Clayton  is 
one  of  tne  wealthy  suburbs  of  St.  Louis.  And  it  occurred  to  me, 
wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  at  some  point  we  started  funding  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  kids  so  that  Clayton  would  get 
the  hand-me-down  textbooks  instead  of  the  children  who  need  the 
extra  assistance  having  to  live  on  hand-me-downs?  There  is  some- 
thing desperately  wrong  about  what  we  are  doing  in  this  country. 

Senator  SiMON.  There  iust  is  no  question.  On  the  coordmation, 
one  small  experiment  will  take  place.  I  have  got  an  amendment 
adopted  affecting  Indian  reservations  which,  as  of  October  1st,  per- 
mits the  Tribal  Governments  to  coordinate  all  services  being  pro- 
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vided  on  the  reservations.  I  understand  there  is  a  little  bit  of  chaos 
going  on  rirfit  now  as  people  trv  and  figure  out  how  they  are  ^ing 
to  do  this.  But  one  of  the  problems  in  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
and  everywhere  else  is  the  problem  that  you  referred  to,  Professor; 
that  is,  this  lack  of  coordination  between  the  various  agencies  of 
government  who  ought  to  be  working  together,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  you  find  a  soiool  that  doesn't  have  a  counselor  as  a  result, 
when,  you  know,  absolutely  that  is  essential. 

Dr.  HESS.  The  Federal  Chapter  1  reauthorization  would  encour- 
age that  Unfortunately,  it  does  it  by  taking  money  out  of  the  cur- 
rent usages.  So  it  is  going  to  encourage  some  innovation,  but  it  is 
goin|^  to  take  it  away  fi-om  the  basic  services  that  the  money  now 
provides.  We  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  not  do  that.  We  need  to  sup- 
plement that  encouragement  rather  than  detract  fi-om  the  existing 
services  to  make  that  happen. 

Kentucky  has  moved  on  that  dimension  in  their  school  reform  act 
and  now  nas  community  service  agencies  at  every  school  where 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  kids  come  firom  low-income  families  as 
a  mandated  part  of  the  State  funding  formula  for  education.  That 
might  be  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  should  encourage  in 
States  across  the  country. 

Senator  Simon.  Professor  Baden  made  one  other  observation 
about  the  need  for  year-round  schools.  In  visiting  East  St.  Louis 
High  School,  one  of  the  things  I  was  encouraged  by  was  the  fact 
that  you  have  some  Saturday  voluntary  programs  in  math  there. 
It  is  a  just  a  small  thing,  but  in  the  Chicago  school,  for  example, 
the  schools  just  aren't  used  as  a  resource  for  the  community  beyond 
the  very  hmited  hours,  which  is  really  unfortunate. Obviously  it  has 
an  impact.  In  Japan,  you  go  to  school  243  days  a  year.  In  Germany, 
you  go  240  days  a  year.  We  go  to  school  180  days  a  year,  in  theory 
so  our  children  can  go  out  and  harvest  the  crops. 

Well,  there  aren't  too  many  children  in  East  St.  Louis  or  where 
I  live,  near  Route  1,  Makanda,  IL,  out  harvesting  the  crops.  We 
have  been  thinking  a  Uttle  bit  about  putting  some  kind  of  an  incen- 
tive to  schools  that  would  even  go  fi-om  180  days  to  210.  Maybe 
$100  extra  per  pupil  or  something.  The  difficulty  with  doing  Uiis 
is  the  schools  that  are  the  wealthier  schools  are  more  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this. 

Any  observations,  Professor  Baden,  on  how  we  do  this  so  that,  in 
fact,  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  and  the  places  that 
really  need  help  get  help? 

Mr.  Baden.  Obviously  one  of  the  difficulties,  as  one  of  the  girls 
said,  is  how  even  with  180  school  days  the  school  is  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  to  be  for  3  or  4  weeks  of  the  year  because  of  the  heat. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  learn.  So  that  would  require  a  capital 
outlay  that  obviously  in  a  building  like  this  would  be  a  veiy  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do.  But  there  shoufd  be  some  ways  in  which  even 
if  it  is  not  a  replication  of  the  rest  of  the  school  year — there  are 
kids  that  come  from  the  school  across  the  street,  Hawthorn,  who 
come  here  and  who  start  the  7th  grade  still  unable  to  read  very  ef- 
fectively, if  able  to  read  at  all.  There  needs  to  be  some  type  of  an 
intervention,  you  know,  before  they  get  into  their  secondary  school, 
as  well  as  earlier  times,  maybe  some  one-on-one  types  of  things. 
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I  have  been  thinking  of  the  President's  youth  service  initiative. 
If  we  could  take  a  group  of  20  college  students  who  could  sit  down 
with  3  or  4  kids  apiece  for  an  hour  a  day  during  the  summer,  I 
think  they  could  catch  those  kids  up  enormously  with  that  kind  of 
intensive  education.  So  there  perhaps  are  some  mechanisms  avail- 
able, but  it  is 

Senator  Simon.  There  are  some  mechanisms  at  SIU  which,  way 
back  when,  when  I  was  in  the  State  legislature,  I  tried  to  get  that 
placed  in  East  St  Louis  rather  than  Edwardsville.  meaning  no  dis- 
respect to  Edwardsville,  but  I  felt  it  could  have  oeen  very  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  East  St  Louis.  But  to  get  volunteers  or  to  get 
college  students  who  would  get  some  credit 

My  wife  is  here.  She  is  a  volunteer  tutor  in  a  school  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Those  kinds  of  voluntary  efforts  are  extremely  important. 

Mr.  Baden.  We  have  begun  to  encourage  more  cmd  more  of  our 
students  in  education,  as  well  as  some  other  pupils,  to  do  their 
work  at  Lansdowne,  and  it  certainly  is  an  amazingly  worthwhile 
experience  for  them  once  we  get  them  over  their  concerns  about, 
you  know,  I  am  not  used  to  eoing  into  that  kind  of  a  community. 
Once  thev  ^et  here,  they  find  out  that  kids  have  needs  here  just 
as  they  d,o  in  their  home  town,  and  their  experience  is  extremely 
valuable  as  a  result 

Senator  Simon.  Any  final  observations  on  that  question  or  any- 
thing else,  a  chance  to  put  in  final  words  of  wisdom  before  this 
hearing  adjourns?  Mr.  Jung? 

Mr.  Jung.  You  asked  other  panel  members  what  they  would  do 
if  they  were  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Considering  that  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  defense  is  not  as  great  as  it  once  was,  there  could 
be  a  real  push  for  redirecting  and  reordering  our  priorities.  I  think 
that  would  be  one  of  those  areas  that  we  would  push  for,  and  I 
would  hope  that  if  I  were  in  your  position,  I  would  be  pushing  for 
more  creative  ways  to  get  the  money  to  the  schools,  directly  to  the 
classrooms,  giving  some  incentive  in  that  form,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  it  in  that  form,  rather  than  traditional  ways. 

Senator  Simon.  Both  you  and  Ms.  Watkins  used  the  phrase  that 
aid  should  go  directly  to  the  classroom. 

Ms.  Watkins.  Yes,  I  did. 

Senator  SiMON.  Are  you  suggesting  that  too  much  of  it,  we  tend 
to  get  top  heavy?  And,  Fred,  you  are  an  observer  of  the  Chicago 
schools.  Do  we  tend  to  get  top  heavy  in  administration  in  schools? 

Ms.  Watkins.  I  think  so.  Personally  I  do,  and  the  money  does  not 
reach  the  classroom  where  it  needs  to  be. 

Mr.  Baden.  Part  of  that  gets  back,  though,  to  the  regulations 
which  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments  set  up 
to  almost  require  that  kind  of  control. 

Senator  SiMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baden.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle. 

Dr.  Hess.  But  it  is  an  assumption  that  we  should  be  having 
somebody  keeping  track  on  the  way  we  spend  money  because  the 
way  we  spend  money  is  more  important  than  the  results  we  get. 
And  I  think  that  is  where  Professor  Klune's  suggestion  of  turning 
the  tables  around,  instead  of  assuming  that  there  has  got  to  be 
somebody  in  charge  to  tell  everybody  else  how  to  spend  the  money, 
and  that  somebody  in  charge  then  becomes  the  focus  of  all  the 
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problems  that  Don  was  pointing  out  of  political  patronage  and  so 
forth,  if  we  put  the  money  at  the  schools  and  made  the  school  the 
unit  of  analysis  rather  than  the  school  district  or  the  country — God 
forbid  the  Federal  Government  continues  to  use  counties  for  some 
unknown  reason—get  out  of  counties  in  Chapter  1  and  let's  get 
down  to  school  districts  at  least  If  we  could  make  the  unit  closer 
down  to  the  school  and  say  to  the  schools  you  have  the  money  and 
you  decide  how  to  use  it,  and  what  we  are  going  to  hold  you  ac- 
countable for  is  not  how  you  use  the  money  but  what  results  you 
get,  I  think  we  will  move  a  long  way  away  from  the  current  kind 
of  dealing  with  mandates  that  don't  make  a  lot  of  sense,  developing 
a  lot  of  resistance  from  school  people.  And  you  heard  a  lot  of  resist- 
ance today  to  mandates.  At  least  I  did  m>m  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses. And  allow  people  to  have  that  control,  and  then  they  can 
decide.  As  Mr.  Jun^  was  pointing  out,  his  scnool  district  has  de- 
cided to  put  money  mto  salaries.  So  he  has  got  a  decent  salary,  but 
he  has  no  teacher  aides  and  he  doesn't  have  any  supplies.  And  you 
don't  have  either. 

Ms.  Watkins.  Yes.  And  this  is  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Baden.  And  so  if  we  get  the  money  down  at  the  school  level, 
then  let  the  teachers  decide  how  they  want  to  use  that  money  ana 
how  they  divide  it  up  between  salaries  and  supplies  and  so  forth, 
get  a  dinerent  set  of  dynamics  going  on  than  some  patronage  chief 
deciding  who  to  gfive  jobs  to  and  where  to  send  the  money,  and  that 
is  what  you  get  when  you  say  we  are  going  to  control  it  by  control- 
ling how  you  spend  it  rather  than  on  what  your  results  are.  So  it 
flips  the  cycle  around,  and  I  know  that  is  difficult  because  my  city 
was  one  of  the  cities  that  engendered  the  focus  on  how  you  spend 
it,  because  we  spent  it  so  badly  in  the  early  years  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  Congressman  Hawkins  was  right  to  be  concerned  about  how 
those  moneys  were  being  spent  and  wnether  they  were  going  to  the 
wrong  kids. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  pursue  that,  in  theory  I  don't  argue  with 
you.  I  don't  mean  this  disrespectfully.  There  are  a  lot  of  fine  school 
people  here.  But  when  I  get  specific,  for  example,  94-142,  the  aid 
to  young  people  with  disabilities,  I  fi-ankly  am  unwilling  just  to 
give  money  to  the  schools  and  say  you  do  with  it  as  you  will  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  sure  those  young  people  with  disabilities  get 
help.  And  you  almost  have  to  require — like  the  individual  eau- 
cation  plan  that  we  have,  personally  I  would  like  to  see  it  for  all 
students,  not  just  for  94-142  students. 

But  wnen  you  get  down  to  specifics,  I  don't  want  to  see  us  lose 
ground  in  some  of  these  areas.  Any  observations  on  that? 

Dr.  Hess.  Well,  I  think  the  issue  is  to  make  sure  that  the  civil 
rights  are  firmly  established  in  law  for  service,  that  the  children 
have  the  right  to  the  service  of  what  thev  need.  We  were  hearing 
from  Mr.  Cfaybome  about  the  number  of  kids  in  special  ed,  and  as 
I  did  a  quick  calculation,  it  sounds  like  8  to  9  percent  in  East  St. 
Louis.  But  when  I  rode  from  Springfield  to  Chicago  on  a  plane  a 
month  ago  with  the  superintendent  in  Winnetka,  what  he  pointed 
out  to  me  was  that  virtually  all  of  his  children  do  have  lEFs 
whether  they  require  special  ed  support  from  the  State  or  not,  be- 
cause they  have  the  money  to  do  it  and  so  they  just  do  it  and  they 
don't  care. 
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The  other  thing  he  pointed  out  was  that  while  they  have  about 
8  or  9  percent  of  Uieir  kids  in  special  ed,  50  percent  of  the  kids  who 
attend  Chicago  schools  would  qualify  for  special  ed  in  their  school. 
But  in  our  schools,  only  8  or  9  percent  of  them  qualify.  There  is 
a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of  your  kids  who  can  qualify  in 
terms  of  practicalities.  And  so  what  you  end  up  with  is  this  Umita- 
tion  by  guaranteeing  the  funds. 

So  I  understand  your  concern,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  good  con- 
cern. What  we  have  to  do  is  find  the  legal  recourse  to  force  the 
school  system  to  provide  the  services  rather  than  tying  the  dollars 
to  the  luds.  Because  what  ends  iip  happening  is  you  just  get  a  lot 
of  kids  who  don't  get  recognized.  Chicago  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
districts  in  the  country  on  that  issue.  I  don't  mean,  you  know,  to 
say  look  at  us  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  do  it  But  we  do  have 
Federal  judges  now  who  are  willing  to  sit  and  say  these  kids  are 
not  getting  the  services  they  require;  they  must  get  those  services 
even  if  it  costs  more  than  what  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  government  together  put  in.  It  is  a  problem  when  the  Feds 
don't  put  their  share  in  and  then  the  State  doesn't  put  its  share 
in,  and  the  local  districts  have  to  come  up  with  the  difference.  It 
is  about  $150  million  in  special  ed  costs  the  Chicago  public  schools 
alone  put  into  their  special  ed  programs  that  come  out  of  local 
property  taxes.  So  it  is  a  problem. 

But  I  think  we  have  got  to  be  more  radical  in  rethinking  the  wav 
we  are  doing  it  and  find  tJie  protections  in  law  rather  than  in  fund- 
ing streams. 

Mr.  Baden.  I  don't  think  educators  disagree  with  the  need  to 
serve  handicapped  children  or  all  the  other  aim  of  the  mandates, 
the  ^rust  of  them. 

Senator  SiMON.  Right.  r  r^    j 

Mr.  Baden.  But  when  you  have  such  a  limited  amount  of  funds 
to  work  with,  it  becomes  like  a  group  of  vultures  picking  over  those 
morsels,  and  it  becomes — ^you  know,  we  fight  with  each  other  over 
those  dollars  rather  than  getting  the  adequate  funding  to  keep  that 
from  being  a  problem. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Watkins,  you  get  the  final  word. 

Ms.  Watkins.  OK.  I  share  everyone's  concern,  but  I  am  saying, 
as  the  classroom  teacher,  I  know  more  about  what  I  need  in  that 
classroom  for  Uie  students  that  I  am  working  with  than  someone 
else  standing  over  there  telling  me  here  is  $50  you  can  use  for  this. 
I  know  what  I  need.  Let  me  decide  what  I  need  to  work  with  those 
students,  and  then  send  it.  Don't  you  tell  me  here  is  15  cents  and 
you  do  what  you  can  with  it.  If  I  know  what  the  kids  need,  let  me 
have  the  wherewithal  to  teach  those  kids.  They  need  supplies.  They 
need  equipment. 

Senator  SiMON.  That  is  a  good  note  to  close  on. 

Mr.  Boyd.  May  I  comment  and  see  if  anyone  can  ask  a  question? 
Are  you  familiar  how  Title  1 

Senator  Simon.  Can  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  BOYD,  PRESIDENT,  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Mr.  Boyd.  Fred  Boyd,  president  of  the  school  board. 
Senator  Simon.  Right. 
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Mr.  Boyd.  Are  you  familiar  with  how  Title  1  money  or  Chapter 
1  money  is  handled  when  it  comes  from  Washington?  Dr.  Hess, 
would  you  explain  that  to  the  Senator?  If  not,  I  will  do  it 

Dr.  Hess.  You  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Senator,  it  goes  to  Springfield  first. 

Senator  Simon.  Rig^t 

Mr.  Boyd.  And  as  a  board  member,  we  will  be  waiting  some  time 
as  late  as  December  before  Chapter  1  money  gets  to  us.  We  are 
using  our  regular  general  fiind  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  I  don't  un- 
derstand why  the  money  has  to  go  to  Springfield,  then  to  Belleville, 
then  to  East  St  Louis.  You  look  up  and  it  is  Christmas  Eve  and 
we  have  a  payroll,  and  board  members  are  walking  the  floor  worry- 
ing about  how  to  meet  the  bills,  the  income  and  so  fortii. 

As  a  Senator,  I  would  hope  you  would  be  concerned  with  cutting 
that  situation  out.  They  say  we  can't  invest  the  money.  I  don^ 
know  why  it  goes  to  Springfield.  They  won't  allow  the  local  groups 
to  invest  the  money.  As  Ms.  Watkins  has  said,  there  should  be  a 
simple  computer  set  up  directed  to  Washington  or  wherever,  where 
she  can  clock  in  when  she  has  needs  and  cut  all  the  red  tape  out 
of  the  program  and  all  that  type  of  thing  and  shifting  paperwork 
back  and  forth.  So  as  a  Senator,  I  think  it  can  be  incumoent  on 
you  to  look  into  the  situation  of  processing  and  handUng  when  we 
don't  get  our  money  until  December.  School  starts  in  September. 
We  have  got  to  foot  the  bill  until  the  money  gets  there,  and  that 
makes  the  board  members  and  the  superintendent  walk  the  floor 
until  Christmas  time  when  you  run  out  of  money.  You  don't  have 
your  Chapter  1  money.  It  is  tied  up  in  Springfield  somewhere.  We 
have  to  call  different  people  to  try  to  loosen  the  money  up.  That 
is  a  concern  of  mine. 

Sorry  to  interrupt 

Senator  Simon.  No,  no.  We  want  you  to  interrupt.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  when  we  examine  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  how  we  process  things 
and  are  there  more  effective  ways  to  do  it. 

We  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here.  I  see  two  hands  raised.  Rep- 
resentative Wyvetter  Younge,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  here 
briefly?  And  if'^you  can,  again,  identify  yourself  for  the  record  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  WYVETTER  H.  YOUNGE,  STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Ms.  Younge.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Simon.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  coming  to  East  St  Louis  to  School  District  189  to  in- 
quire into  the  question  as  to  in  what  ways  the  Federal  Government 
can  assist  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  district  in  improving  and  in- 
creasing the  adequacy  of  the  educational  system  here. 

I  don  t  want  to  talk  about  per  capita  amount  and  the  various 
things  that  have  been  talked  about  here  because  I  think  that  the 
testimony  has  been  very  good.  What  I  want  to  try  to  talk  about  is 
the  fact  that  I  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  different  paradigm  or 
a  different  frame  of  reference  in  reference  to  our  consideration  of 
the  educational  experience  of  the  American  child,  particularly  the 
child  in  District  189. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  we  need  some  structural  changes  in 
the  way  Government  works.  I  think  we  ought  to  change  our  focus 
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from  educational  funding  to  how  do  we  build  communities,  how  do 
we  g;o  about  advancine;  the  development  process  so  that  it  will  in- 
cluoe  not  only  the  educational  considerations,  but  it  will  include 
households,  it  will  include  private  industry,  it  will  improve  not  only 
government  spending  but  improve  the  banks  and  the  nealth  system 
and  all  of  the  facets  that  these  children  and  these  educators  and 
these  families  are  copine  with. 

We  have  basically  a  breakdown  in  our  society  functioning  here. 
We  don't  have  a  banking  system.  We  don't  have  an  emplovment 
system.  We  have  a  very,  very  poor  housing  environment  Ana  what 
I  am  saying  to  you  is  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  help  is  to,  number  one,  look  at  it  more  com- 
prehensivelv  and  let  us  plan  more  comprehensively.  Federal  pro- 
prrams  aren  t  working  here.  Federal  programs  are  very,  very  nil  to 
begin  with.  So  little  money  comes  mto  Illinois  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  begin  with.  And  you  are  very  familiar  with  that. 

So  the  issue  number  one  is  making  available  resources  that  real- 
ly end  up  in  a  quality  house,  a  job,  a  health  center,  a  neighborhood 
that  has  some  quality  about  it,  health  care.  This  school  system  is 
struggling  in  an  abyss  of  denial  of  Federal  resources.  And  so  the 
issue  should  be  changed  and  the  discussion  should  be  changed  from 
a  level  of  just  the  school  funding  to  the  quality  of  environment  and 
the  extent  of  the  economic  development  process  that  is  or  is  not  oc- 
curring. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  change  the  way  we  look  at  things  to  de- 
mand a  joint  responsibility,  a  joint  responsibility.  We  look  at  local 
school  districts  as  custodians  of  money,  but  we  should  go  back  to 
a  theory  of  joint  responsibility  first  from  the  home,  from  the  indi- 
viduals who  pay  the  taxes,  and  then  the  school,  then  the  State, 
then  the  Federal  Government.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  come 
back  for  another  hearing,  a  hearing  that  is  well  publicized  so  that 
the  parents  and  the  teachers  and  uie  principals  and  the  President 
can  nave  some  opportunity  to  prepare.  I  heard  about  this  hearing 
in  the  newspaper  yesterday  evening,  and  so  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  I'd  like  to  say,  but  I  hadn't  really  adequate  notice. 

I  will  ioumey  on  to  say  that  I  would  like  for  you  at  your  second 
hearing  here  to  invite  private  industry  to  come  in  and  talk  about 
what  private  industry  can  do  to  help  this  school  district,  to  help 
these  parents  seek  employment  for  their  young  people.  Unless  we 
fund  641  and  your  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Act  and  bring 
some  employment  opportunities  to  these  young  people,  this  school 
district  and  every  other  school  district  that  has  large  numbers  of 
minority  students  is  just  struggling  with  a  group  of  totally  deprived 
young  people  who  need  resources. 

So  I  think  that  the  educational  act  ought  to  include  some  type 
of  carrot  that  provides  that  if  you  give  part  of  that  20  percent  of 
money  that  you  could  give  under  501(c)(3)  institutions  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  the  school  district,  we  will  give  you  some  type  of  benefit 
or  some  type  of  incentive.  We  have  large  amounts  of  money  that 
you  pass  laws  about  that  could  be  going  to  economic  development 
m  inner  cities  and  to  school  districts  that  is  still  being  paid  to  the 
Federal  Grovemment.  That  money  ought  to  be  redirected  through 
some  tyi)e  of  amendment  that  would  help  schools  and  help  in  eco- 
nomic development. 
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I  think  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  say.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  we  should  shift  from  private  real  estate  taxes  for  the  funding 
of  schools  to  State  income  taxes.  And  by  doing  that,  we  could  raise 
the  per  capita  expenditure,  let's  say,  for  189  from  $3,100,  $3,900, 
to  $4,500,  $4,800.  And  I  think  that  the  issue  is  then  shoring  up  the 
State  government  in  some  way  to  permit  it  to  make  that  snifl  and 
to  therefore  give  them  more  adequate  education.  The  main  thing  I 
have  tried  to  say  is  that  we  need  to  look  to  place  the  school  funding 
problem  into  a  context  of  a  community  development  problem.  We 
need  to  shift  more  money  into  the  households  of  our  struggling 
communities.  We  need  to  have  a  better  program  for  the  initiation 
and  investment  and  the  promulgation  ot  the  education  of  private 
business  enterprise.  We  need  here  a  banking  system.  We  have  no 
banking  system  because  all  the  dilapidation  is  basically  as  a  result 
of  the  tact  that  no  loans  have  gone  to  this  community.  We  need  an 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  education  and  other  government 
that  integrates  into  a  commimity  economic  development  system. 
And  we,  of  course,  last  do  need  a  foreign  trade,  global  trade,  and 
the  globalization  of  local  economies. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  context  of  what  we  are  talking  is 
incorrect.  We  need  to  make  the  context  one  element  of  an  economic 
development  program  for  this  community. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Simon.  All  ri^t.  We  thank  you.  Let  me  just  add  this  is 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  so  it  is  narrowty  focused.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  we  have  to  be  looking  at  the  total  picture, 
and  imless  we  move  in  more  positive  ways  on  the  total  picture,  you 
can  put  all  the  money  you  have  into  schools  and  you  are  not  going 
to  be  solving  the  problems  of  the  community. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes,  sir? 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  THOMPSON,  JR.,  PARENT 

Mr.  Thompson.  Senator  Simon,  my  name  is  Samuel  Thompson, 
Jr.,  and  I  am  a  parent.  I  have  been  into  the  school  and  involved 
with  the  schools  for  at  least  the  last  5  or  6  years.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  get  anywhere  when  I  go  to  the  schools  because  I  am  treated 
as  bad  as  a  child  is  treated.  And  even  though  I  am  educated  and 
even  though  I  am  an  adult  well  over  40  years  old,  I  am  treated  like 
a  child  by  the  teachers.  I  have  spent  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
days  this  past  year  involved  in  the  school,  at  the  school,  asking  can 
I  volunteer,  asking  can  I  participate,  trying  to  show  some  insight 
into  some  of  our  problems. 

I  have  two  children  in  school,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  My  daughter  is 
treated  fantastically,  though  she  needs  to  have  some— but  my  son 
is  not.  My  daughter  is  capable  of  being  a  problem,  and  I  don  t  see 
that  in  my  son.  My  son  is  constantly  tagged  as  a  troublemaker.  But 
as  I  have  spent  all  this  time,  I  have  witnessed  other  young  boys 
who  have  been  degraded  and  assaulted  and  mistreated,  not  shown 
the  same  respect  or  concern  as  the  young  ladies  have. 

Now,  I  know  my  daughter.  I  know  what  she  is  capable  of,  and 
I  am  trying  to  understand  how  she  is  going  to  the  same  school  and 
comes  out  smelling  like  a  rose  when  my  son  does  not.  I  am  con- 
fused. I  understand  what  Ms.  Younge  is  saying.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  program  called  TQMS,  Total  Quality  Management  Sys- 
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tem.  It  involves  everyone.  It  gives  everyone  a  chance  to  say  and  get 
involved  and  take  a  responsibility  for  doing  their  share. 

We  have  too  many  problems.  We  cannot  police  every  one  person. 
We  have  to  find  a  system  to  help  us  police  ourselves  and  get  in- 
volved. 

It  is  established  that  10  to  20  percent  of  your  budget,  your  oper- 
ating budget,  is  lost  if  you  do  not  have  a  total  quality  program.  We 
could  change  ours  to  total  quality  life  management  system,  but  we 
are  wasting  dollars  down  the  drain. 

We  have  one  of  the  main  problems  you  mentioned  about  Michael 
Jordan's  father,  those  two  boys,  white  and  black,  same  community, 
same  school,  if  we  could  have  done  something  about  it.  My  son  has 
been  told  in  this  school  district  to  learn  to  fi^t  by  a  teacher  or  get 
a  skirt  and  become  a  cheerleader.  I  have  one  teacher — my  son  was 
dragged  around  the  playground  and  beat  up.  One  teacher  informed 
him  that  he  must  be  the  problem.  He  was  a  2nd  grader  being 
dragged  around  and  beat  up  by  a  6th  grader.  Where  was  the  in- 
volvement and  the  control? 

I  told  my  son  he  had  to  believe  in  the  teachers,  and  I  let  him 
down.  And  I  have  promised  him  now  to  never  let  him  down.  He 
came  to  me  and  he  told  me,  he  informed  me.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  for  some  reason  everything  was  normal  as  it  was 
when  I  went  to  school,  that  if  I  went  to  a  teacher  there  would  be 
someone  to  help  me.  But  I  have  sat  outside  down  the  street  from 
the  playground,  and  I  have  witnessed  teachers  not  getting  involved, 
not  taking  the  time  and  energy  to  criticize  or  stop.  There  is  too 
much  mayhem,  there  is  too  much  danger  on  these  playgrounds  for 
me  to  teach  my  son  not  to  fight.  But  men  he  goes  to  someone  and 
he  can't  get  help.  Then  when  he  turns  around  and  becomes  a  fight- 
er, they  point  a  finger  at  him  and  say,  "What's  your  problem?" 

If  you  are  not  going  to  protect  me,  if  I  as  a  child  am  not  safe, 
and  I  can't  confide  in  you  and  have  confidence  in  you  to  protect  me, 
somehow  or  another  I  have  got  to  protect  myself.  We  have  too 
many  children  running  around  with  guns  and  too  many  children 
committing  crimes.  Where  was  the  confidence  and  the  security  that 
they  needed  when  they  went  for  help?  My  son  now,  he  is  managing 
to  get  through  all  of  this.  But  it  is  not  just  my  son.  I  witnessed 
other  young  boys  going  through  the  same  thing,  not  being  taken  se- 
riously, not  being  shown  the  same  concern.  And  I  found  out  that 
our  boys  need  to  be  talked  to  and  treated  like  people  just  like  our 
young  girls.  Their  feelings  can  be  hurt.  They  may  build  up  callous- 
ness to  the  point  where  you  can  say  anything  and  you  can  do  al- 
most anything  to  them,  and  they  will  still  have  this  outward  ap- 
pearance that  they  are  doing  okay.  But  inside  they  are  hurting. 

I  think  too  many  young  boys,  good,  good  boys  that  want  to  par- 
ticipate and  want  to  be  a  part,  have  nowhere  to  go  for  protection. 
So  I  think  from  what  I  have  heard  from  several  people  here  is  fan- 
tastic. I  think  there  should  be  another  hearing  where  the  parents 
can  come,  because  there  is  something  wrong,  as  an  adult,  educated 
adult  in  the  corporate  industry  for  13  years  and  the  military  for  6, 
I  should  have  some  intelligence  and  I  should  get  some  respect  that 
when  I  go  in  and  confront  an  administrator  or  teacher,  that  I  am 
not  talked  to  as  a  child. 
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Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

We  have  talked  about  parental  involvement,  and  your  presence 
here  is  a  tribute  to  you.  We  appreciate  that 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  have  one  more  comment 

Senator  Simon.  It  will  have  to  be  very  brief  because  I  have  to  go 
grab  a  plane. 

Mr.  Boyd.  About  the  census  form,  we  are  losing  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  dty  because  the  census  forms  were  not  filled  out.  Do 
you  have  some  sort  of  a  mechanism  to  ensure  that  everyone  fills 
out  Uieir  census  form?  We  are  continuing  to  lose  out  each  year  be- 
cause of  that 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  the  city  or  the  school  district  or  some  other 
governmental  entity  in  the  county  can  do  another  census  survey. 
It  is  expensive.  But  one  of  the  realities  in  East  St  Louis  is  another 
problem  we  didn't  get  into,  that  you  have  a  declining  population  in 
East  St  Louis,  and  that  compounds  some  of  your  problems  here. 
But  we  appreciate  your  presence  here,  Mr.  President.  We  thank  all 
the  witnesses  and  everyone  for  beine  here.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:00  noon,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


